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A FUNCTIONALIST APPROACH TO CHRISTOLOGY 


An Address to the Midwest Branch of the 


American Theological Society 


By Avpen Drew Ke ttey 


Seabury-Westen Theological Seminary 


: 
I 


An introductory statement as to the purpose and limitations of this 
paper should be made, not by way of an apology, but in the form of 
an explanation. 

An adequate treatment of Christology involves three different but 
related considerations. First, a discussion of the Biblical and histori- 
cal development of incarnational theology; secondly, the effort to 
understand the underlying concepts (as A. G. Hebert translates Ny- 
gren) or the motive, a more generally accepted usage, of the varied 
expressions of the historic belief of Christianity and to state them in 
a philosophical or theological idiom meaningful within the intellectual 
context of our time; thirdly, the relationships of the doctrine of the 
Christ to worship and to the ethical motivations and behavior of men 
and, or in, various social groupings. 
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A FUNCTIONALIST APPROACH TO CHRISTOLOGY 


Because of the limitations of time as well as my personal orienta- 
tion toward the problems inherent in a christological discussion, I 
shall deal only with two questions within a restricted area of the 
philosophico-theological approach. 

At the heart of the Christian religion stands this central paradox: 
God became Man. This is a constant reminder of its dialectical or 
polar character. For various reasons I personally prefer to use the 
word “antinomy,” and to use it as defined by Bulgakov as referring 
to those concepts inextricably combined which are “logically incom- 
patible but ontologically necessary.” My presentation will be con- 
cerned primarily with two aspects of the antinomy embracing the 
doctrine and the fact of the Incarnation. 

This is not to say that the Gospels and other New Testament 
writings should be ignored. I am inclined to agree with Leonard 
Hodgson, “The Gospels . . . are not so much the starting-point as the 
touchstone of Christology.” Whether we start with the faith and 
worship of the primitive Christian community as refracted through 
the lens of the New Testament and the literature of the “classical” 
christological discussions or from our own philosophical reflections 
“we must always be testing ourselves by asking whether we can 
recognize the Christ of our thought in the Christ of history, for by 
our capacity to account for that Figure our Christology will stand or 
fall.” 

None of us is unaware of the peril of “reading back” into the 
Gospel accounts an interpretation of the Christ which is really de- 
rived from some other source. We may deceive ourselves and think 
that we are truly freeing ourselves from the twentieth century and 
are starting from a first century viewpoint. However, the chances 
are that we are unconsciously falling back to some intervening the- 
ological “golden age”; and it makes little difference whether it be 
the second, fourth, thirteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, or nineteenth 
centuries. In fact there may be a larger element of self-criticism in 
our thinking if we are fully aware of our viewpoint with all its rela- 


To begin the body of my discussion I wish to point out certain 
difficulties in the traditional christological formulations when con- 
fronted by contemporary critical philosophies of realism. The terms 
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used are those of a past age. The fact that they are ancient does 
not necessarily invalidate them, but they do come out of a world of 
thought which is alien to many of us. 

Such words as “substance,” “being,” “nature,” and “person” are 
offered as examples. These words are assumed to refer to things 
which exist in reality. They assume the existence of essences and 
that essences constitute an order of reality which may be known to 
us at least partially. The fact is, they are based on generalizations 
derived by the process of abstraction, which have been hypostatized 
and spelled with capital letters; they are the result of analytic rea- 
soning which as Kant pointed out leads to no new knowledge. 

This criticism has become increasingly familiar in recent years 
through the work of Korzybski and his associates in the Institute of 
General Semantics. Capitalized words like Religion, Democracy, So- 
ciety, Man, Love, et cetera are from the viewpoint of non-Aristotelian 
logic highly suspect, being an inference from an inference from an 
inference ad infinitum from a label given to an experience of a mi- 
crocosmic portion of a macrocosmic reality; all achieved through a 
long process of unconscious abstraction. We do not need to subscribe 
to the extreme nominalistic conclusions and pedantic method of “gen- 
eral semantics,” nor to its curious application to the world of practi- 
cal affairs, in order to recognize the positive contribution of its criti- 
cal approach. 

To push further our criticism of the classical formularies we should 
recognize that basic to all of them is the premiss that all things or 
realities can be defined in terms of essences, i.e. what a thing is in 
itself apart from all qualities, accidents, activities, and relationships 
to anything or everything else. They imply a non-organic or atom- 
istic view of reality wherein existents have at the most only external 
relationships. 

We must realize that “essential” definitions are either useless be- 
cause essences cannot be known or are meaningless because the rabbit 
has been put in the hat before being pulled out and waved in front: 


of the admiring spectators. The progress of science has been due in 


no small part to the abandonment of essential definitions in favor of 
functional definitions. A better word than “definition” is description.” 


By this approach we escape from such will-o’-the-wisp pursuits as 


trving to find the chairness of chairs, the manhood of men, and the 
thingness of things. Rather we turn our attention to the task of 
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describing things in terms of their behavior or activity or how they 
affect us. A functional definition is one which states that this par- 
ticular thing is such and such a “structure,” organization of reality, 
wherein the parts are dominated by the whole, which behaves in such 
and such a way. 

It is my conviction that the adoption of such a discipline and 
method would make it possible for theologians to know a little better 
what they themselves are talking about and what each other is talk- 
ing about. It would assist both clarification and communication in 
the area of theological thought. I suggest also that our thought 
forms would parallel more closely the Hebraic tradition within Chris- 
tianity and be less likely to succumb to the corruptions of Hellenism 
which, although it has made, historically, a positive contribution to 
our understanding of the Christian experience, has been at the same 
time a constant source of infection and misinterpretation. 

For example, if we should in humility refrain from the futile effort 
to define God in terms of deity or divinity and say in effect that God 
is the proper name which Christians give to Him who has acted and 
acts in the universe in a certain way, then we might be much farther 
ahead in our theological thinking. Moreover, it seems to me far 
more hopeul to discuss a man or men, rather than Man or Manhood, 
in terms of particular, and somewhat peculiar, pneumo-psycho-so- 
matic organisms who have or may have roughly comparable ex- 
periences and who rather generally behave in such and such a way. 
Students of cultural anthropology,—Margaret Mead and Ruth Bene- 
dict, to name only two—have shown us the relativities of so-called 
Human Nature and the dangers of absolutizing the experiences of 
Western European people. 

In these immediately foregoing paragraphs I have tried to expose 
the philosophical-critical approach along which I shall now move. 


The first of the two particular questions which it seems to me can 


a 


be discussed profitably, is the Incarnation as an eternal fact and an 
historical event. This motif appears, conventionally, in the form of 
the doctrine of the Two Natures in One Person. 

D. M. Baillie in his recent work has well reminded us that what- 
ever we mean by the Incarnation depends on what we believe about 
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ALDEN DREW KELLEY 5 
God and at the same time our knowledge of God is in great part due 
to His revelation of Himself through the person, life, teachings, and 
work of the historic Jesus. It is important that we keep in mind 
that the earlier followers of Jesus did not have as a major premiss a 
picture of God and the Messiah, a minor premiss in the person of 
Jesus, and then drew a syllogistic conclusion that their Rabbi and 
leader must be the Second Person of the Trinity. 

Nevertheless, for us the very possibility of the Incarnation depends 
on our view of God. Could He enter into human history as a man? 
In what way, if any, can we think of the eternal as conditioned by 
time? In what sense does the concept of eternity or eternality or time- 
lessness hve any meaning? Ir so, or if not, what do we mean by time 
(of course I am not referring to astral or clock time) and the rela- 
tion of time to eternity? 

These are age-long and ever-pressing philosophical questions, and 
they are not peculiar to Christianity. It may be that the Christian 
view has by implication something to say about them, but Christianity 
did not create these problems nor did they, nor do they, come to the 
fore only in Christianity and more particularly in the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. 

In some ways the doctrine of Creation is prior, although not nec- 
essarily logically nor chronologically prior, to the doctrine of the In- 
carnation. It is true that these doctrines must be kept distinct and 
separate so that we do not fall into the trap of regarding the Incarna- 
tion as merely an extension of creation wherein the original creative 
purpose of God through a process of emergent evolution brought into 
being the Second Person of the Trinity as Man or a man. Never- 
theless the doctrine of Creation does cast some light on the problem 
of the Incarnation. 

Let me be more specific. I suppose most religious thinkers now 
would not find it easy to accept the view, “God created the universe 
out of nothing” unless there is attached to that statement the phrase 
“other than Himself”. However, even in this form there is implied a 
certain limitation to God, albeit a self-limitation. Thus, the effort to 
assert the “impassibility” of God is defeated at the start, and quite 
unnecessary are the theological contortions which have been so much 
a part of historic statements of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
“Apathy” (daaeia) cannot be the attitude of God toward His crea- 
tion. 
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A FUNCTIONALIST APPROACH TO CHRISTOLOGY 


The Incarnation represents a further self-limitation by God and 
one quite conceivable in the light of the above discussion. 
Thus, a critical analysis of the determinative philosophical cate- 


gories of traditionalist theology opens the way to a more organic “i 
and religiously relevant view of the Incarnation. 

Now for a few words about the contrary of the antinomy involved eo 
in the doctrine of the Incarnation. I have mentioned previously my as 
dissatisfaction with the slippery word, “Man” (capitalized). This a 
notion of the “impersonal humanity” of Jesus Christ, going back T 
probably to Nestorius, has maintained itself as a protection for a tr 
central and necessary belief—the universalization of Christ’s redeem- E 
ing work. It was felt that unless all men participated by nature a 
in the Incarnation, the redemption could not be truly universal. al 
However this strikes me as a typical Hellenistic misinterpretation. 

The Scriptures are clear on this point: we are in Christ and He is h 
in us by Grace—not by nature. al 

A large number, if not most, theologians today would say that h, 
Jesus Christ was a man, rather than Man. The problem as under- ol 
stood by the Fathers was a metaphysical one, but for us it is psycho- cc 
logical or historical. in 

To return to D. M. Baillie’s book, I suggest that there is one m 
serious omission in his discussion of the Incarnation. He makes well ) 
the point that our knowledge of God is greatly dependent on His al 
self-revelation in the Incarnation but he fails to see something no al 
less ‘mportant, i.e. our knowledge of a perfect man. tl 

It is difficult to escape from the age-old idea that the perfection of 
life or living we see in Christ is due to the hypostatic union. It is cc 
usually thought that Jesus was tempted and did not sin because He m 
was the God-Man. I tend to believe that the perfect human life re- w 
vealed in Christ was not the result of some metaphysical union but, th 
rather, to moral communion with and dependence on the Heavenly e 
Father. We have here a picture of what human living is when not 
alienated from God. Perfect obedience and commitment, the loving sf 
works of healing, the profound spiritual insight, and so on. These er 
are the qualities of redeemed man and they may be ours through the p 
Grace of God as they were with Christ. al 

If these perfections were due to the “divinity” of Christ (how- ne 
ever we may interpret that word) rather than to His “humanity” nm 
(whatever that means) there there was no true Incarnation.’ sn 
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What the Incarnation meant “sub specie divinitatis” it is difficult 
if not impossible to say. Of what it meant sub specie humanitatis, it 
is perhaps possible to catch a glimpse. Here we must walk softly 
and step carefully lest we rush in where angels fear to tread. 

It is to me personally a matter of some anxiety, and embarrass- 
ment, that a number of contemporary Anglicans and others in the 
same general stream of thought are given to the use of such words 
as “enfleshment” and “embodiment” in describing the Incarnation. 
These words may by etymologically sound but I fear that such bald 
translations give the impression of verging on the Apollinarian or 
Eutychian heresies. At any rate they appear to ignore the fact that 
a human being is more than a physical or biological structure. Men 
are at least psycho-biological organisms. 

The thing which seems to differentiate men from other animals 
having a highly organized neural system is their self-consciousness 
and self-transcendence, and, in some degree, self-determining be- 
havior. Here we are not concerned merely with the “self” as an 
object of thought, and by inference the unitary principle of the total 
complex of the human organism, but with that which is much more 
important, the subjective self; the self which is the subject of the 
manifold experiences of human living. We need only to be reminded 
of the difficulty of understanding oneself as “I” rather than “it”; 
and yet I am persuaded that the experiences which I experience 
are my experiences and that 7 am the experiencer; at least it feels 
that way. 

The event, or events, in time and space—which is the body-mind 
complex and by which I affect my environment and am affected by 
my environment—is not separable from me, nor could I imagine 
what I am apart from it. Nevertheless this does not seem to be 
the whole 7. It would appear that this is a common, if not universal 
experience of men. 

Now it should be clear that the “self” or “I” as I have been 
speaking of it is not a metaphysical something given to us. It is an 
emergent or a creation or an achievement, coming into existence 
partly because of the particular psycho-biological organization, actual 
and potential, which is ours; partly as a result of our particular ex- 
periences within a circumscribed area and period of the spatio-tem- 
poral process; and partly because of an indefinitely large number of 
small choices which we have made in our life. The self is in every 
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case close to being unique, because the exact repetition of all the mul- 
titude of factors entering into the development of a self is statistically 
so improbable as to approach zero. 

On the other hand there is sufficient degree of similarity that we 
can, as a sort of simplified or “short-hand” way of speaking, refer 
to human selves and human experiences, etc. 

To be human or to become human would mean, then, to be a self- 
conscious subject of human experience. This is not to suggest that 
in the case of the Christ a divine self was substituted for a human 
self. Not at all. Rather, I should say that beginning with our Lord’s 
earthly life, God limited Himself and took unto Himself a truly hu- 
man self, sharing generally in the human experience. 

Metaphysically this is incredible; but from the viewpoint I have 
been trying to explicate, it is neither unbelievable nor irrational. 


IV 


The second dialectical problem involved in christological thought 
is, “How shall the Incarnation be interpreted?” “Was its purpose 
mainly an extension and culmination of the creative and revelatory 
activity of God?” “Or did God become a man primarily to save 
men, that is, to do a mighty work whereby His redemptive purpose 
might be accomplished?” “Cur Deus Homo?” 

I think it fair to say that both of these views, the revelatory and 
redemptive, have been held through the centuries of the Christian era 
and by large numbers of the “faithful”. In that respect they meet 
the Vincentian Canon. However, both positions have rarely been 
maintained simultaneously by the same group of people. 

There has been on one hand a strong tendency in Christian thought 
to interpret the Incarnation in terms of revelation to the exclusion 
of its redemptive significance; or a better way to state it—to believe 
that redemption is achieved through revelation. And on the other 
hand, there is the compulsion to see in the Incarnation only the re- 
demptive activity of God and to ignore or subordinate its value as an 
organ of revelation. We are all familiar with the view that, even 
in the Incarnation, God remained the “Deus Incognitus.” 

This antinomy can be stated another way. If a man knows God 
then he will be saved or, contrariwise, if a man be saved, he will 
know God. This is the great schism that runs throughout Christian 
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thought and practice. If we come down on one side of the question 
there will inevitably follow one type of theology, ecclesiology, ethical 
theory (Christian anthropology and sociology), worship, etc. If we 
favor the other side we shall develop or accept an entirely different 
system. 

Let us take as an example, D. M. Baillie’s God Was in Christ. 
This is a fairly typical specimen and, on the whole, a consistent ex- 
position of the view that the Incarnation is primarily revelation. 
What happens mainly in God-becoming-Man is that we learn what 
God is like. It is a revelation of an eternal fact—something which 
has existed for all time. The Incarnation does not stand for any- 
thing new or different in God’s relation to us or ours to Him. Nothing 
is changed except that now we can know (or know about) to a 
higher degree God’s love, mercy, and grace. Thus we are saved. 


Negative criticisms that come immediately to mind are as follows: 
(1) Like all in the tradition of moral idealism there is for Baillie no 
problem of evil; only a problem of sin. (2) The Incarnation has no 
cosmic significance. (3) There is no notion of the whole of creation 
being astray and that therefore more than man must be redeemed. 
(4) It follows that only the eternal is real and events in history are 
but symbols; time is in the last analysis meaningless. 

The view of Baillie is in itself and in the terms used so familiar 
that it easily passes for orthodoxy among contemporary thinkers. 
But it is not agreeable to the later thought of William Temple whom 
he frequent!y quotes in support of his position. Two excerpts from 
Temple will substantiate my opinion. 


“Man cannot meet his own deepest need, nor find release for 
himself from his profoundest trouble. What he needs is not pro- 
gress but redemption. If the Kingdom of God is to come on 
earth, it must be because God first comes on earth Himself.” 


(Nature, Man, and God.) 


“Moreover, by the Cross God makes His own act of forgive- 
ness righteous. ... This is part at least of that which Christian 
tradition has stood for in its insistence that the mere appeal of 
love to our souls is not sufficient as an account of the atonement 
—that there must also be in a true sense a propitiation toward 
God. This divine act has been wrought. The power is there in 
the world. From the moment of the passion the Son of Man 
As coming with the clouds of heaven. The coming is perma- 
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nent.... But the full apprehension of it, and consequently the 
full effect of it, is future.” (The Centrality of Christ.) 


Many examples from contemporary theologians situated on the 
other slope of the “continental divide” might be offered. However, I 
shall confine myself to one whose works will be so familiar as to 
need no corroborating quotations: Emil Brunner in The Mediator and 
in The Divine-Human Encounter. 

From this viewpoint, the Incarnation as such is not the pivotal 
point of the Christian dispensation. The Christ did not come merely 
to come. He came to redeem. “To be sure, only the Incarnate Lord 
—very God, very man—can be the Redeemer.” But our primary 
concern is less with the secret of the person of Jesus than with the 
mystery of his work. It is in the redeeming work of God who gives 
himself to mankind in the Cross of Christ that God reveals Himself. 
Indeed everything in the Bible is understood properly only in refer- 
ence to this mighty act of redemption. It is in fellowship with God, 
“personal correspondence,” the possibility of which depends on God’s 
redeeming work, that God is truly known. 

Now, it does not seem to me that in the last analysis this radical 
position can maintain itself against the mass of human experience. 
The boundaries of God’s revelation and man’s knowledge are not and 
cannot be limited to the fellowship of the consciously redeemed. In 
His creation God may be known, at least in part, and darkly as in a 
mirror. Otherwise the millions outside the Biblical dispensation stand 
confounded, dumb, and utterly condemned. Not only is the reason 
of man thwarted at every turn but so also is every aspiration and 
every moving of the spirit toward that which is good and beautiful. 

As a footnote, I must admit that if, and I say if, I were forced to 
make a decision in this paradox I should have to choose the side of 
Brunner because I know and I am sure that theologians know it 
better than many people, revelation and knowledge are not enough. 
It cannot save sinners. 

Because there is a real antinomy here, I have, naturally, no intel- 
lectual solution to offer. However, there is something which can be 
said to put the problem in better perspective and focus. 

Paradox is intrinsic to Christian theology. When we begin to 
think about God and the Christian story we almost automatically be- 
come involved ir antinomies. It is inevitable that the theologian 
should try to objectify God; to think of God as an “It” rather than 
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to approach ‘Him in a direct faith relationship. This is the initial 
falsification. Nevertheless it cannot be helped if we are to think at 


all. 
But, what we may call the “mysteries” of God may be actualized 


and lived out in religious experience. More than that, it is out of our 
experience of and relationship with God that the antinomies arise. 
Lex orandi, lex credendi. 

A curious and perhaps unconscious recognition of the distinction 
between the existential level of our religious response and the philo- 
sophical or metaphysical level is found in the Book of Common 
Prayer, in the Collect for Trinity Sunday, wherein we pray, “Al- 
mighty and everlasting God, who hast given unto us thy servants 
grace . . . to acknowledge the Trinity, and in the power of the Di- 
vine Majesty to worship the Unity”. We acknowledge the Trinity but 
worship the Unity; and in both cases by the grace and power of God. 

The experience of the primitive Christian community, and our ex- 
perience also, is that in the Incarnation God both reveals Himself and 


redeems man and the world. 


Vv 

In conclusion, I wish to say a word about the relation between the 
two christological problems which I have outlined. Let me put it 
this way: it is my conviction that the second antinomy (revelation- 
redemption) is the more important and perhaps the basic one. To a 
great extent our understanding and interpretation of the Person of 
Christ is conditioned by our view of His work, activity, function, or 
role in the Divine Economy. The primary concern of the New Testa- 
ment is with what Jesus did and does rather than the problem of His 
being. And this should be where we begin. 

Back again we come to my introductory considerations. It is by 
regarding the functional aspects of reality that we come closer to 
truth. Although we realize that the centuries of christological contro- 
versy were, in a sense, historically inevitable, yet we cannot but re- 
gret that Christianity got bogged down in such a futile and unbibli- 
cal approach. As has been pointed out more than once, the Biblical 
emphasis on verbs, on activity, gave way to the “substantive” think- 


ing of the Greeks. 
The radical shift, in recent years, of philosophical thinking may 
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make it easier to escape the danger of the Trojan Horse in Christian 
theology and return to the concrete nouns and active verbs of Bibli- 
cal language and thought. 

I would not leave the impression that the Christian Faith is or can 
be wedded to any one philosophical method or system. Quite the con- 
trary. As Alfred North Whitehead has said, to-abbreviate a quota- 
tion, “Christianity has always been a religion seeking a metaphysic, 
in contrast to Buddhism which is a metaphysic generating a religion.” 

Christianity is still seeking, and by its nature always will be, just 
because it is not a philosophy or a metaphysical system in itself. 


. 


UNDERNEATH THE LAST DISCOURSE 


q By Mary E. 
ats Rochester, New York 


In a previous article in this Review, “The Ethics of the Fourth 
Gospel” (Vol. XXXI, No. 2, April 1949), it was urged that au- 
thentic tradition might underlie part or all of chapters 14-18 of the 
Fourth Gospel. Now an attempt will be made to present reasons for 
the supposition. First, however. it should be noted that besides the 
general contrast in style and substance these chapters offer to the 
Synoptic teaching, they differ from it in two other points; the fre- 
quent return of the thought upon itself and the occurrence of such 
phrases as “therefore said I”, “these things ‘I say unto you because”, 
or “in order that”. In the Synoptics, our Lord takes up a subject, 
completes and dismisses it without resumption, and though He ex- 
plains and illustrates His sayings, He gives no reasons for saying 
them. 

As the synoptic discourses, however, are supposedly compilations, 
we have no actual standard for testing the original order (except 
perhaps in a few cases) even of Christ’s public teaching, still less of 
His manner with His disciples alone. And even in the Sermon on 
the Mount, where principles follow along such clear cut lines, for- 
bearance, treated first in regard to the attitude of brothers, Te- appears 
later in love of enemies and non-resistance. 
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It is not, however, from the Synoptists only that this section dif- 
fers. It stands rather apart from the rest of the Fourth Gospel it- 
self, not by way of contrast, however, but because here the intimacy 
and emphasis on the inner life marking the whole book are carried 
much further; and—more important still—because the sense per- 
meating its entire contents, though nowhere explicitly stated, of man’s 
fundamental need of God, not chiefly because of sins to be forgiven 
or sorrow and sickness to be healed, but on account of his inborn 
nature, is here given fullest expression. So that even without the 
insistence on the unity of Christ with the Father, this segment would 
have been of incomparable value in the molding of Christian thought. 
For it is a question whether the Synoptic accent on motive without 
the amplification of these chapters could have captured and held the 
ear of the world. Hence the importance of their historic basis. 

In them we can trace seven or more (according to the mode of 
selection) inter-related recurrent themes, so presented as to enforce 
one another or to bring out new meanings, as the design is unfolded. 
The gift of the Comforter is shown to be dependent on Christ’s de- 
parture; as the spirit of truth which He will send them from the 
Father; as granted because of Christ’s prayer. Prayer is to be 
granted that the Father may be glorified in the Son; if they abide 
in Him and His words in them; Christ prays for the unity of the 
disciples that the world may believe. So love, joy, fruit bearing, 
steadfastness appear in turn as cause, motive and results, each for its 
own sake and also for its place in the whole, to form the complex 
pattern that we know.’ 

Now, since each of the leading themes appears from three to 
seven or eight times, it is quite possible by regrouping the verses to 
draw up several epitomes of this discourse, varying somewhat in 
content and emphasis, but reproducing, though inadequately, the 
essential thoughts. May we not, perhaps, reason backward from this 


"The themes are as follows: 
(1) The Comforter, 14:15-18. 26: 15:26; 16:7-12, 13a; 
(2)Praver, 14:13-14: 15:7, 16b:; 16:23b. 24b. 26: 
(3) Unity with the Father, 14:1, 6-11, 20; 15:23, 24b; 16:15. 27-31; 17:3, 7, 8b: 
(4) Love, 14:16, 21. 24; 1§:9. 10, 12-14, 173 16:27: 13:34, 353i 
(5) Joy [and Prace}. 14:27-28: 15:11; 16:20-23, 24b, 33; 17:13; 
(6) Fruit Bearing, 15: 2, 4. 5. 6, 8, 16b: 7 
(7) Steadfastness. 14:23; 15:10, 18-21, 27: 16:1-5. 
As an exneriment, I rearranged this section into four such epitomes, each covering 
five of the seven motives. The result. on the whole, seemed to support the con- 
ecture, though not all of ch. 17 was included. 
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to the likelihood that the section might represent a combination of 
several independent but well attested reports—alike in the main, but 
varying in emphasis and the ground covered—of what had been said 
at the Last Supper? 

With such reports available a writer might very well settle on the 
actual arrangement we find for reproducing their effect, more es- 
pecially if he were an artist, like the author of this Gospel, and re- 
luctant to omit any word attributed to our Lord. Though he un- 
doubtedly allowed his own personal feeling to enter into his work, yet 
the structure of the discourse suggests notes to which his eye kept 
returning. May we not see, too, a possible trace of an early record 
in that question with apparent Messianic bearing from a disciple 
otherwise unknown, “Lord, what is come to pass that Thou wilt 
manifest thyself unto us and not unto the world?” The various ref- 
erences to “that day”, also, come to mind as possibly reminiscent. 
Again the curious repetition in chapter sixteen of a “little while” 
seems to hark back to a significance belonging to the words when 
uttered, which the writer either did not quite understand himself, or 
else failed to impart. 

But what evidence have we for such accounts? No direct evidence, 
but considerable indirect. First the structure of this section, just 
dwelt on at length. Second, the need of something to bridge the 
distance between St. Mark’s picture—even when tempered by St. 
Luke—of the Apostles’ relation to our Lord and their devotion as 
shown in Acts. The distance would be still more apparent if, 
through familiarity, the Johannine account was not so often uncon- 
sciously blended with the synoptic in our reading. 

Third, the unlikelihood, as it seems to the ordinary reader, that 
the greatest of teachers should have left His disciples without more 
words of guidance and parting than the other Gospels recount. After 
foretelling the denial and betrayal and instituting the Eucharist, did 
He say no more? Or were the words then spoken at once forgotten? 
Temporarily obscured by the events immediately following they 
would be; but when allowed to emerge into the foreground of memory 
would they not be retold? Then as now, the treatment of a treasured 
memory hinged on temperament and situation, as to whether it 
would be recorded immediately or long after, spontaneously or in 
response to question, by the man of clearest recollection or the one 

a most deeply moved, or by both. If such an account there were, it 
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might be hidden away, discovered by chance, shown reluctantly or 
passed from hand to hand. 

Then, as the immediate circle contracted in the course of time, 
any such account would be more prized, copies would be desired. 
sayings from other occasions, if not inappropriate, might be added. 
Even explanatory phrases like, “This I said becuse” (see above) might 
come into the text owing to questions asked by listeners in the 
course of oral transmission, though perhaps the altered tone that 
would be taken in intercourse with chosen disciples is the more 
plausible explanation. 

Fourth, the lack of such records is no proof that they never ex- 
isted. Q is known only by inferences from St. Matthew and St. 
Luke. If St. Paul’s imprisonment had not brought St. Luke to 
Caesarea we might never have had the material included in L. This 
may have been a document, or it may have been stories and sayings 
taken down from the lips of Philip and his daughters. But they had 
not awaited St. Luke’s arrival to impart them to the converts in 
Caesarea. These converts were probably quite familiar with the 
parables of the Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan before St. 
Mark’s Gospel was written. Before St. Paul wrote to the Corin- 
thians, he must often have declared to them the substance of those 
precious fragments contained in Chapter 11, verses 23-26 and chap- 
ter 1§, verses 3-9. 

Summaries, however, as well as stories and short sayings would 
be more readily seized and noted down than ideas verging on the 
abstract. The Passion Narrative was made up of events that had 
been burned into the minds of the disciples and a definite outline was 
required for the instruction of converts. Still, reflection is not con- 
fined to the educated, and for a religious Jew, who had been following 
Christ for many months, it should not have been too difficult to 
grasp and record the outline of what had been said. 

Fifth, the conjecture that this section had a basis in such accounts 
gains support from indications of similar records, oral or written, 
underlying the parable of the Good Shepherd. St. Mark tells us 
that on seeing the multitude, Christ “had compassion on them, be- 
cause they were as sheep not having a shepherd.”” The words He 
quoted on the eve of the betrayal, “I will smite the shepherd and 


"Mark 6:34. 
*Mark 14:27. 
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16 UNDERNEATH THE LAST DISCOURSE 

the sheep shall be scattered abroad,’ also seem to indicate a con- 
sciousness of filling that office. The titles “Chief Shepherd” and 
“Shepherd and Bishop of your souls” given to our Lord in First 
Peter (5:4, 2:25), like the “Great Shepherd of the sheep” in the 
benediction of Hebrews (13:20), imply that the attribution was 
familiar to those addressed. Did the authors of these two epistles 
so different in character hit independently on the same appellation 
without more intimation from our Lord’s teaching than the sentences 
quoted above from St. Mark’s Gospel? 

A more striking bit of evidence is afforded by the fresco of the 
Good Shepherd with the sheep over His shoulder in the crypt of 
Lucina‘* in the Catacomb of Priscilla at Rome. The fresco is as- 
cribed to the first half of the second century. Everyone knows how 
endeared this figure was in the early Church; but it is not so often 
observed that the typical image prevailing till the fourth century 
represents a conflation of the Lucan parable of the Lost Sheep with 
the Johannine allegory of the Good Shepherd. In the first, Christ 
does not identify Himself with the shepherd, who typifies the divine 
protection; in the second, the Shepherd does not carry home the 
sheep; but in the fresco it is the shepherd chosen as the symbol of 
Christ in the art of the period, who carries the sheep on His shoulder, 
thus uniting the divine implications of both parables. In a mortuary 
chapel only words and symbols that speak a language familiar to 
all are wanted. But in the middle of the second century the Fourth 
Gospel had not yet been cordially accepted by the Roman Church. 

Some decades later, Hippolytus had felt called on to defend it; and 
the objections, as Canon Streeter points out, came from those within 
the Church. Antioch and Ephesus had also been cautious. Before 
150 A.D. quotations, indirect as well as direct. were infrequent. How 
strange, then, to take an emblem for a crypt from a gospel that had 
yet to win its way. Unless the parable itself had been familiar, had 
been brought to Rome as part of the original message, the enigma 
is hard to solve. 

Though in the dark about the founders of the Roman Church,‘ yet 
from St. Paul’s commendations of the members in his epistle, as well 


‘Art in the Early Church, by the Rev. Walter Lowrie, Plate 4a. 

*The firm tradition of St. Peter’s presence in Rome need not imply that he was 
the first to preach there. though several circumstances point to his arrival soon 
after his deliverance from prison (Acts 12). 
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as from its early reputation, we gather an impression of sobriety and 
stability. St. Paul would hardly have taken the trouble to write his 
stiffest treatise for a group unaccustomed to give due consideration 
to matters before them, nor to take to their hearts a parable unless 
well vouched for. If then the parable of the Good Shepherd was 
current in Rome earlier than the Fourth Gospel, does not that afford 
a presumption that parts of the Last Supper discourse might likewise 
have been known there or elsewhere? 

To sum up: the structure of Chapters 14-18 suggests the combina- 
tion by a creative writer of several original accounts into the present 
engrossing form. These chapters are needed to bridge the distance 
between the disciples as seen in the Second Gospel and as seen in 
Acts; and also to account for the emphasis on meditation and inward- 
ness in the Christian tradition. 

The want of farewell words on this occasion would seem strange 
and call for explanation. Forgetfulness of them would be no less 
strange and hard to account for. Q and L as well as various frag- 
ments afford analogies for the making and preserving of records of 
Christ’s teaching and their probable circulation before our gospel. 
Finally, the employment of the figure of the Good Shepherd as a 
svmbol in a Roman crypt, considerably before the general acceptance 
of the Gospel from which it derives, points to the independent cur- 
rency of the parable itself and thus favors the presumption that 
parts of this discourse may also have been known previously to the 
appearance of the Fourth Gospel where it holds such an important 
place. 

As the Third Gospel preceded the Fourth by a decade or so and 
obtained recognition more easily, there was ample time for the para- 
ble of the Lost Sheep to become a household word by the middle of 
the Second Century. Some version of it, indeed was almost cer- 
tainly known before the Gospel appeared, but whether it was the 
story as told by St. Matthew or contained the engaging detail of 
“bringing home on the shoulder” is a matter of surmise. 
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PREACHING THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


I. Trinity SUNDAY 


By Freperrcxk C. Grant 


Union Theological Seminary 


In marked contrast with Whitsunday or Pentecost, the observance 
of Trinity Sunday began at a relatively late date in Christian his- 
tory. Pentecost is referred to in the New Testament (e.g. Acts 2:1; 
20:16; I Cor. 16:8) and as Ludwig Eisenhofer notes (Grundriss der 
Katholischen Liturgik, p. 147) it must have been observed all along, 
in the Apostolic Age and later, even though direct references are few. 
The earliest church was Christian-Jewish in origin and membership, 
and undoubtdly observed Pentecost—with an added Christian mean- 
ing, even though the earliest explicit reference to the Christian ob- 
servance comes from the third century (Origen, Contra Celsum, 
VIII. 23). “As is evident from Tertullian (On Baptism, 19) the 
administration of that sacrament was frequent, in the earliest period, 
not only during the Easter vigil [Holy Saturday] but also during the 
whole period of Pentecost.” 

it was really in connection with this ancient and most venerable 
festival of Pentecost that the observance of Trinity Sunday, Corpus 
Christi, and the Feast of the Sacred Heart grew up. (a) The ob- 
servance of the Feast of Trinity arose in the tenth century when a 
special Sunday mass was offered in honor of the Blessed Trinity. 
This observance was more or less sporadic. It was made universal 
in the 14th century when Pope John XXII authorized it (1334 A.D.). 
(b) The observance of Corpus Christi dates from the 13th century 
when an Augustinian nun named Juliana of Cornillon had a vision 
which led to the observance of the festival. It was first celebrated 
in Liittich. Pope Urban IV, who had once been Archdeacon of 
Liittich, authorized it for use throughout the church. (c) The Festi- 

val of the Sacred Heart dates from the 18th century (Pope Clement 
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XIII, 1765), but was not authorized until 1856 (by Pope Pius IX). 
All of these festivals are late additions to the calendar and are an- 
chored to the Feast of Pentecost. 

The naming of the summer Sundays as Sundays “after Trinity”, 
rather than “after Pentecost”, is also a late development. In the 
Gregorian Sacramentary they are called Sundays after Pentecost, 
but the name was net universal. Even in the gth century, some 
were designated as “Sundays after Peter and Paul” or “Sundays 
after Laurentius”, “after Cyprian”, and “after Michael”. Naturaliy 
it was only after the introduction of the Feast of Trinity that the 
Sundays were named as in the Anglican Prayer Book. 

One cannot help feeling that all this late mediaeval change in 
nomenclature reflects, among other things, the over-intellectualizing 
of religion, which was one of the unfortunate fruits of Scholasticism, 
and has characterized Western Christianity, both Protestant and 
Tridentine Catholic, ever since. Christianity has come to be viewed 
as a body of doctrines or a system of theology, or even as a con- 
geries of rival systems of theology—whereas in reality it is a life 
“hid with Christ in God,” a new “way” of access to God and of 
fellowship with man, opened up by Christ our Leader and maintained 
by the Holy Spirit, who is the Lord, and the Giver of Life. This 
profound New Testament view of religion was pretty much obscured 
by those who made of Christianity a system of dogma, prescribed 
rites, and ecclesiastical law. The world has not got over it yet! It 
might help—if it were possible—if we could only go back to the 
old naming of the Sundays, and lay the emphasis where it really 
belongs, namely upon the Feast of Pentecost, which is the commemo- 
ration of a great historic event, fact. and movement, rather than upon 
Trinity, which is the celebration of an abstruse doctrine. 


II 


Considering the nature of the subject, and the religious need of 
the present day, it seems inevitable that one should preach, on Trinity 
Sunday, upon the subject of Christian faith. There are multitudes 
of persons who think that the Christian faith is either a body of 
theological ideas, or a collection of private and personal beliefs. The 
only alternative, it seems to them, is either Humanism or a slavish 


dogmatism whose initial step is “the sacrifice of the intellect”. One 
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meets with this view again and again. But the truth of the matter 
is that faith is neither acceptance of dogma upon the basis of some 
external authority, nor the adoption of certain beliefs or opinions 
recommended by the eminence, popularity, or trustworthiness of 
those who hold them; faith is in its inmost essence conviction. As 
the author of the Epistle to Hebrews (11:1) defined it, it is “the 
assurance of things hoped for, the conviction of things not seen”— 
almost as if he were defining it in terms of two dimensions, “things 
hoped for” being in the future (time), “things not seen” lying some 
distance away (space). This is the kind of faith our world is crying 
out for in its desperate need, not just for more tolerance or more 
brotherhood, or for an end of selfishness, greed, and aggression, but 
for a conviction about eternal reality that will give some reason and 
support for tolerance, brotherhood, and the whole ethic of the “One 
World”. 

For example, a writer in a current journal says, “Most persons 
find that their faith in a future life is a belief only, not a conviction. 
And why? Because the self for whose immortality they hope is an 
unreal abstraction” (H. Heath Bawden, in the Review of Religion, 
May, 1950, p. 410). Or take this, from the same journal: “But, if 
anything can be learned from the dissolution of our Christian medie- 
val civilization, it is the fact that the Christian overtones, or under- 
tones, of a cultural tradition cease to sound when the main note, 
which cannot be a mere tradition, disappears. . . .” (Karl Léwith, 
reviewing Brunner’s Christianity and Civilization; ib., p. 403). Or 
read this: “. . . the shell of Christendom is broken. The unconquer- 
able mind of the East, the pagan past, the industrial socialistic fu- 
ture confront it with their equal authority. Our whole life and mind 
is saturated with the slow upward filtration of a new spirit—that of 
an emancipated, atheistic. international democracy” (George Santa- 
yana, Winds of Doctrine, p. 1). On the basis of the old-fashioned 
theory that Christianity is primarily a theology, or a body of dogma, 
it is easy to see how barrren and unattractive it becomes, and how 
little it has to offer minds unschooled in the living tradition, the 
warm personal associations, the life of worship and devotion that one 
discovers within the church. Most of us living comfortably or hap- 
pily within the church, nevertheless, are simply incapable of realizing 
how utterly repellent Christianity (and all other dogmatic religions) 
can be to religiously minded people outside. 
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What needs to be stressed, in season and out of season, I believe, is 
the nature of Christian faith—and that not merely upon the basis 
of an “evangelical” interpretation of its meaning, but also upon the 
basis of its “Catholic” interpretation. ‘It is not merely “accepting 
Christ”, but the total merging of one’s life—will, outlook, imagina- 
tion, hope, love, fear, admiration, confidence—with that stream of 
new life which has poured into our human world from the Incarna- 
tion. It is what St. Paul meant by the “new life in Christ”— 
something vastly more than “accepting” a creed or merely “pro- 
fessing” one’s belief as a solitary individual. At heart, faith is a 
mystical act and experience—what the writer quoted above calls 
“conviction”, rather than “belief”. 

I think we shall have to acknowledge that the church itself, due 
to its extreme rationalism in the 13th century (Scholasticism) and 
again in the 16th (the Reformation) and certainly in the 17th (Pro- 
testant Scholasticism) has been responsible for this over-intellectualiz- 
ing of religion. The very creation of Trinity Sunday, and the nam- 
ing of the summer Sundays as “Sundays after Trinity,” is an ex- 
ample and a symbol of this hyper-intellectualism. It is, of course, 
not a bad idea to give modern man a jolt now and then, and make 
him realize that there are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in his everyday philosophy (mainly naturalistic or 
materialistic); and perhaps on Trinity Sunday one should stress the 
tremendous mystery—mysterium tremendum et fascinans: “tremen- 
dum” means awe-inspiring—which characterizes the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. But the trouble is we don’t as a rule 
have the disciples of Bertrand Russell and John Dewey sitting in 
the front pew under the pulpit this morning! Instead, we are talk- 
ing to the faithful, who already know that this vast mystery over- 
arches the total firmament of our existence; and what they need is to 
be assured that faith means conviction, and is something to live by, 
and is our response to a revelation (a historical revelation), not a 
system of speculation—so that believing they “may have life in his 
name” (John 20:31). 


ITI 


Naturally, this saving faith is faith in God, revealed as Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. But it does not follow that the layman—or the 
clergyman!—is helped very much by a discourse on the abstract 
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profundities of the Athanasian Creed. That noble series of defini- 
tions had best be left to the expert theologian, familiar not only 
with the history of the Trinitarian controversies but also with the 
metaphysical terminology and thinking that made the definition pos- 
sible—and necessary. The wayfaring man, who is no philosopher 
or theologian, will find more light and guidance from the Catechism: 


First, I learn to believe in God the Father, who hath made 


me, and all the world. 
Secondly, in God the Son, who hath redeemed me, and all 


mankind. 
Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and all 


the people of God. (B.C.P., p. 570.) 


Note the phrasing: “believe in”, which means trust, confidence, self- 
committal, not merely belief “about”; once more, it means “convic- 
tion” rather than “belief”. Note also the terses: “hath made”, 
“hath redeemed” (both past, i.e. perfect), but “sanctifieth” (present). 

I am confident that a brief exposition of this simple summary of 
the biblical teaching will go farther, in helping ordinary Christians 
to hold the faith, than some elaborate exposition of Trinitarian 
metaphysics. Of course there is a place for metaphysics—but it is 
in the lecture-room, or the adult class, or the graduate seminar, or 
in books, not in the Sunday morning sermon. And of course the 
Creeds must be expounded (I gladly include the Athanasian); but 
their purpose was and is to rule out error, not to provide rigid 
definitions of the truth. (See the article, “I Believe in God,” in 
Religion in Life, Oct. 1948.) No human mind knows enough to set 
forth a full exposition of the Nature of God or of the relations be- 
tween the divine Persons within the Godhead. For example, who can 
tell whether the Filioque phrase is well-founded or not?—whether 
the Holy Spirit “proceedeth from the Father and the Son” or “through 
the Son”? The debate was one of the things that divided the West- 
ern from the Eastern Churches. But historians suspect that the 
Filoque was only an excuse: some men wanted the division to take 
place. and used the theological argument as an excuse for separation. 

It is sometimes assumed that the baptismal formula in Matt. 28:19 
is on a par with the Comma Johanneum (I John 5:7-8), i.e. that 
it is a later interpolation. But the evidence does not warrant such 
a view. The passage in First John is certainly a late insertion into 
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the text, and is not to be found in many of the manuscripts. [Eras- 
mus, for example, could not find it in the three MSS at Basel which 
he gave to his printer, Froben, for use in setting the type of his 
Greek New Testament, published in 1516; but under pressure from 
his critics the words were inserted in the third edition, in 1522, 
after they had been located in one other Greek MS, the 16th cen- 
tury Montfortianus.} But the evidence for the omission of the 
clause in Matt. 28:19 is very slight. It is undoubtedly a late-comer 
in the tradition and it interrupts the sequence of thought: “Make 
disciples of [i.e. out of] ali the nations, teaching them.” But the 
Gospel of Matthew itself is late, and the clause was undoubtedly in 
use in Christian circles by the end of the first century (see Didache 
7:1) and therefore naturally got included in Matthew. How very 
natural the formula is, viewed as an early Christian doctrinal sum- 
mary, was pointed out by George Foot Moore in his classic work 
on Judaism: 


“Baptism is into the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit—which it is an anachronism to read as a trinitarian 
formula. Relieved of this interpretation, the formula is one in 
which it is quite unnecessary to suspect the influence of Gentile 
Christianity. Jewish believers may well have deemed it the 
most appropriate for the reception of Gentile converts, who con- 
fessed their faith in the one true God, the Father, and in his 
Son, the Messiah, and in the Holy Spirit of inspiration in the so- 
ciety of believers and particularly in their prophets. Baptism 
into the name of Jesus Christ (the Messiah), or of the Lord 
Jesus, was sufficient in the case of Jews or Samaritans, who 
had no need to profess monotheism.” (Judaism in the First 
Centuries of the Christian Era, Harvard University Press, 1927, 
Vol. I, p. 188f. See also my /ntroduction to New Testament 
Thought, 1950, pp. 110-113, 138-43.) 


What the text needs is a religious, historical, liturgical interpretation, 
rather than a metaphysical—or a mathematical. 
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MESSIAH, SECOND MOSES, SON OF MAN 


By R. Lansinc Hicks 
The University of the South 


Messias—Moses redivivus—Menschensohn. By Aage Bentzen. No. 17 in “Abhand- 
lungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments”, herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. W. Ejichrodt und Prof. Dr. O. Cullmann. Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 
1948, pp. 80. Swiss francs 7. 

In the foreword of this enticing monograph the author explicitly 
states that he here offers only an outline for a book on the theme 
“Prophecy and Fulfillment”, seen in the light of the more recent 
research in the Psalms, particularly the research of the Scandinavian 
schools in the comparative history of literature and history of re- 
ligions. This is well said, for much of what Bentzen presents is 
conclusions which, by way of more adequate grounding and citation 
of relevant literature, could and should be expanded into a book. 
And since each new thesis is predicated on the basis of what has 
gone before and the final chapters grow shorter yet more pregnant 
with their cumulative conclusions, a book-length expansion is indi- 
cated. This seems specifically necessary for the Servant of Yahweh 
and Son of Man sections. 

To follow up the second half of his prefatory statement Bentzen 
appends a lengthy note in which he cites the principal works of the 
Scandinavian O. T. scholars, especially those who treat the “Ritual 
Pattern” theme. Part of the unusual worth of this monograph is 
that throughout the recent Scandinavian literature is presented and 
schools delineated—a much-appreciated collation! 

After giving a brief introduction which sets forth the basic ele- 
ments in the Enthronization and New Year festivals in the ancient 
Near East and then traces their partial transformation and histori- 
zation in Israel’s cultic life, Bentzen presents his research on the 
Messiah theme, particularly as it is met in the Psalms. Psalm 2, 
whose Sitz im Leben is the depiction of the cosmic fight of the di- 
vine king against the forces of chaos, is the king’s ultimatum before 
the battle. In the old Oriental “fight of the gods” myth the kingly 


figure in the Psalm represents the heavenly king and the goyyim 
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the demonic powers of chaos, while in the Hebraic historization and > 


democratizing of this myth he typifies his (Hebrew) people as a 
whole and the “nations” Israel’s political enmies. The situation 
in the Psalm, then, is the actualization of the Urzeitsituation when 
chaos is conquered through God’s saving act of creation and his 
Anointed, the king, is given authority over all the world. This same 
note is sounded by Psalm 8 when it depicts the Son of Man who 
is “a little lower than God”. Further, in Psalms 8, 45, 48, 76, 
89, 93, 96, and 110 we discern Israel’s transformation of the general 
ideology of divine kingship in the ancient Near East. The king in 
the Psalms appears as the adopted Son of God, the God-man bringer 
of salvation, the Urmensch of creation (cf. with Adam, who in Gen. 
1:26-28 is adopted and enthroned as sovereign over creation). As 
the Christmas message is “The Saviour is born!”, so here in Israel’s 
myth the good news rings out “The Saviour is adopted!” (Isa. 9:1- 
6). 

Acknowledging that the O. T. gives no detailed scheme of the En- 
thronization festival and that the “Ritual Pattern” is an abstraction 
from scattered concrete forms, Bentzen collates briefly the various 
rituals which Mowinckel, Gunkel, Engnell, and others have discovered 
in the Mesopotamian, Anatolian, and Syrian cults. From these he 
moves to Israel and reconstructs its adaptation of this pattern as 
manifested in the Psalms; e.g. Psalm 2 is an ultimatum before the 
ritual battle, r10 an anointing in preparation for the conflict, 52, 54, 
55 (perhaps also 57, 58, 59) give the shout of invective (Scheltrede) 
before the onslaught, and 3, 11, 12, 13, 14 describe the role of the 
“suffering righteous”. In treating the laments the author adopts 
Mowinckel’s thesis that the petitioner does not speak of a resurrection 
from actual death, rather of being nigh unto death, of salvation 
from the brink of the grave. These laments also are a part of the 
Enthronization feast, forming that act in the drama in which the 
suffering of the king in the ritual-mythical battle is represented— 
with this difference, however. that the myth has become so “demo- 
cratized” in Israelitic Psalms that the figure is no longer just the king 
or the priest but the “usual private citizen” and the feast heralds the 
accession of Yahweh and His Anointed to the throne. 

The second chapter deals with the king as present Messiah. It 
begins properly with a definition of the concept of Messiah in the 
O. T., stating that although the king in the Psalms is the Overcomer 
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of death, just as is Christ in the N. T., between these two lie varying 
manifestations of the Messianic form which are not without signifi- 
cance. Throughout the ancient Near East the king plays the part 
of God while often at the same time representing the nation; thus 
he is really a Mediator, and in Israel can correctly be called Mes- 
siah—whether in the Psalms or in eschatology. He is the Bringer 
of salvation and the Saviour (Heilsbringer und Heiland). Yahweh’s 
victory over the powers of chaos through His act of creation, and His 
suffering in the battle, are completed; and this “good news of salva- 
tion” is announced in the cult by the king. The psalms experience 
what eschatology hopes for; and the principal figure in both is the 
Saviour. 

One of Bentzen’s more original contributions to this discussion is 
his showing the general “kingly-type” of the East and the Israelitic 
Messiah of the Psalms to be the Urmensch, the primeval man. In 
fact this Urmensch is Bentzen’s prime, irreducible category which 
throughout the O. T. lies behind all idealizations of Patriarch, Pro- 
phet, Priest, King, Son of Man, and Messiah. Dan. 7, Isa. 9:1-6, 
11:1-9, Micah 5:3, Psalms 72, 80:18, 110:1, Gen. 1, 2-3, Ezek. 28:1- 
19, Job 15:7 all contribute to the figure. This Messianic King of 
old Israel has many functions later seen in Christ, e.g. Christ’s 
“three-fold office” of Prophet, Priest, and King. 

The figure of the Servant of the Lord dominates the third chapter. 
Bentzen follows Engnell in connecting it with the king-ideology pre- 
viously developed, then links Isa. 42:1ff. with Psalm 2. The origi- 
nality of Bentzen is that he sees the Servant also as Prophet, and 
thus basically again as the Urmensch. Isa. 49:1-13 pictures the Ser- 
vant as a new Moses, the Leader of the Second Exodus. 50:4-11 is 
a lament with an attestation of innocence (Unschuldsbezcugung). 
Concerning 52:13-53:12 the author maintains that here we find not 
only “that the cvcle of the vear has begun again, that through these 
rites (the Enthronization festival) the world is again secured, is 
again created ‘new’, but rather something absolutely ‘New’. Deutero- 
Isaiah uses the old forms of the New Year’s feast. also the idea of 
_ the ‘new creation’ of the world, but in an entirely different, ‘literal’ 

manner. It is not only the cultic repetition of the ‘old’ reality of 
; creation, of the Exodus from Egypt. The ‘New’ is something greater 

: than that which the old festival allows us to exprience” (p. 55). 

. q Bentzen seeks to dispove the interpretations of the Servant Songs 
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which view them as Kénigsmythus- oder Tammuzlieder and to see in 
them the foundations of a new cult-myth created now by God. 

Taking the cue from Engnell and Sellin, Bentzen insists on the 
important role which the figure of Moses plays as prototype of the 
Servant. In the second Song (49:5-6, 8-12) the Servant is depicted 
as the new Moses or Joshua, the Leader of the new Exodus and Ad- ~ 
ministrator of the re-allocation of the land after the Return. Wher- 
ever it is found in the Songs, the note of the Servant’s vicarious 
suffering harks back to Moses’ constant intercession, and even his 
willingness to die on behalf of his people. Very briefly at the end 
of the chapter the author sums up his position: the Servant is both 
Deutero-Isaiah himself and “Israel”, Moses redivivus and the Com- 
munity for which he is ready to die. He is to be followed immedi- 
ately by the new David (cf. 55:3ff.), perhaps Zerubbabel in the 
prophet’s thinking. The prophet himself, Moses redivivus, is the 
main character in the new myth; yet herein are discerned no such 
divine attributes as exist in the old “Ritual Pattern”, in the standard 
king-and-Mesiah ideologies, for there were none in the Moses tra- 
dition either. This lack ot divine qualities is the result of the anti- 
Canaanite reaction in the centuries preceding the Exile. One can 
therefore speak of a de-mythologizing of the form of the Messiah 
as well as of Israel’s religion in general. 

A very short final chapter treats the concept of the Son of Man 
and Israel’s eschatologizing of her myth. Having started with the 
second Psalm and come down through the Messianic forms of the 
olden time, we saw that the Messiah of that period was not escha- 
tological. But it did not remain so: Israel traveled the road from 
experience to hope, as Mowinckel stated. Deutero-Isaiah believed 
faithfully in a new world-period with the “new myth” in which the 
Messianic happiness will for the first time appear when the world is ; = 
“re-created”. The cultic cry is now, “Salvation comes”. Whereas 
Isa. 9:11 and Micah § witness to an eschatologizing of the “King 
Psalms” before the Exile, the full realization of this tendency is best 
seen in the Son of Man figure of Dan. 7. This chapter so closely 
follows the pattern of the second Psalm that we may call it “the 
Renaissance of mythology”. While the anti-Canaanite reaction led ie 
to a de-mythologizing of the Messiah pattern, late Judaistic escha- 
tology appears often to have taken up the stuff again. And since 
the material became innocuous in the meanwhile, the Danielic Son 
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of Man concept is even more “antique” than the king in the Psalms. 
Daniel 7 is an eschatologized description of Yahweh’s Enthronement 
festival which reaches its high point in the transfer of world do- 
minion to the Jewish nation—as represented by the Son of Man. 
The Messianic king of Psalm 2 is the type (Vorbild) of the escha- 
tological Messiah, of the Son of Man in late Judaism. Messiah, 
Son of Man, and Urmensch are intimately related. But this King 
in the second Psalm is also the prototype of the Church’s Messiah. 
To the extent that Jesus unites in Himself the concepts of the 
adopted king, Suffering Servant, and Son of Man—each of whom 
represented both individual and nation—He is the Urmensch who 
in His condescension and exaltation validates the entire mythology 
of the ancient Orient. However, in the N. T. this Bringer of Salva- 
tion has already appeared and is eternally present. Therewith the 
“new myth” proclaimed by Deutero-Isaiah at the end of the Exile 
becomes historically created as reflection of the O. T. prototype 
patterns (Gegenbild der Vorbilder im Alten Testament), of the Exo- 
dus from Egypt and from Babylon. 

There are two immediate difficulties connected with this excellent 
monograph. First, as previously mentioned, the author’s theses are 
so succinctly stated and stand so dependent upon each preceding one 
that they are not grounded as adequately as one could wish. If the 
reader objects fundamentally to positions stated in the earlier chap- 
ters, he is certainly restrained from acknowledging the end-poducts. 
Second, much of the proof for Bentzen’s arguments is to be found 
only in other works referred to in the footnotes—and too many of 
these are available only in the Scandinavian languages. But we 
must remember that he promises an entire book on this subject, 
and be patient. A more intangible difficulty is that the pattern of 
mythology as Bentzen presents—then reconstructs—it, is more in- 
ferential than material. This, of course, entails one’s objection to 
the entire “Ritual Pattern” research (for a serious seven-point cri- 
ticism on this score, see Gaster’s review of a similar Scandinavian 
work, Studies in the Book of Nahum, by Alfred Haldar: JBL, 
LXVIII. 2, 169-72). Unchecked by the lack of enough determinants 
this putting of inferential flesh on the skeleton of traceable myth 
creates a giant figure of such proportions as the Christian Urmensch 
which Bentzen brings to life in his terse final chapter. The product 


is as entrancing as the process is dangerous. 
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For American biblical scholars this number in the Abhandlungen 
zur Theologie series would seem to carry two lessons. The first 
teaches us to appreciate the extent and amazing productivity of the 
Scandinavian writers during and after the war. Bentzen’s footnotes 
attest the richness of their biblical and theological offerings, made in 
Scandinavian, German, and English! The second concerns the necessity 
of translating these works into English. Perhaps biblical scholars 
should take to the Scandinavian languages the better to learn Bent- 
zen, Engnell, Widengren, et al. as the theologians are doing for 
Kierkegaard and Grundtvig. In any event we need a never-ending 
succession of co-operative projects for making available to our stu- 
dents the essential German-language writings such as that under- 
taken a decade ago by Dean F. C. Grant and his confreres with 
Weiss’s History of Primitive Christianity. What treasures could be 
unlocked in this monograph and others in the Basel series, like 
Eichrodt’s Das Menschenversténdnis des Alten Testaments and Cull- 
mann’s Urchristentum und Gottesdienst! Who will join hands in such 
a project? 
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PROTESTANT COLET AND CATHOLIC MORE: 
A STUDY OF CONTRAST IN THE USE OF PLATONISM 


By Letanp Weser MILeEs 


Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana 


Few churchmen have loved Plato so well, or utilized the Dialogues 
so earnestly on behalf of Christianity, as the two outstanding per- 
sonalities of the early English Reformation, Dean Colet of St. Paui’s, 
and Lord Chancellor More. From his older friend John Colet, one- 
time student of Platonist Ficino in Florence, Sir Thomas acquired the 
greater portion of his Platonic knowledge; and each demonstrated 
considerable gusto and ingenuity in blending Platonic with Christian 
thought." The most striking and important result of their endeavors 
was Colet’s formulation of a Platonic “Religion of the Spirit,” which 
involved the alteration of three basic Catholic doctrines, and was for 
that reason radically different from More’s theological use of Pla- 
tonism. 

This spiritual religion can best be understood and appreciated 
against the religious background of the early Reformation. During 
the early decades of the sixteenth century the Roman Church became 
increasingly worried and concerned about an area of thought which 
we might describe, for purposes of objective and impartial investiga- 
tion, as intellectually “neutral.” I mean to indicate by the term 
“neutral” simply this: that the area of thought contained problems 
which were capable of being resolved along either Catholic or Prot- 
estant lines, depending on one’s religious bias. These problems are 
discussed at some length in the Pauline epistles, which constitute the 
cornerstone of Christian theology, and perhaps the simplest way of 
expressing them is in the form of three questions: (1) What is the na- 
ture and significance of sacraments? (2) What is the relation of the 
Church to the individual? (3) What are the requirements for sal- 
vation, and how does a Christian meet these requirements? 


"For those uses of Platonism by Colet and More not discussed in this article, see 
Leland Miles, “Plato and the Earlv Reformation” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation: 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 1949). 
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For centuries the Church had possessed what it regarded as satis- 
factory and irrefutable answers to these questions, and it became 
annoyed, then alarmed, when such outspoken critics as Tyndale and 
Frith invaded this sacred area by proposing new and “heretical” so- 
lutions to the age-old problems. Good Catholics became extremely 
sensitive about this area of thought, and Sir Thomas More was no 
exception. In his long and tedious controversial works, he stuck 
dutifully to the traditional interpretations. Frequently he was satis- 
fied merely to repeat the opinions of scholastic commentators—“the 
old holy doctors,” as he fondly called them. As later pages of this 
article will show, More rigidly excluded all Platonism whatsoever 
from his discussions of the questions of sacraments, Church, and 
salvation. Doubtless he was keen enough to perceive that any appli- 
cation of Platonism to these problems would result in Protestant 
rather than Catholic interpretations. At any rate, this is precisely 
what happened when John Colet interpreted the Epistles of St. Paul. 

It is impossible to examine Colet’s expositions of Paul without 
being struck by the fact that they are virtually devoid of the con- 
ventional references to the scholastic commentators of the Church.* 
The only authorities cited are Plato and certain Neoplatonists such 
as Dionysius, Augustine, and Ficino, and from the frequency and 
ardor of these citations it is impossible to gather any other impression 
than that Colet brought to his interpretation of Paul a knowledge 
and veneration of Plato. More specifically, an examination of Colet’s 
expositions reveals that he was particularly under the influence of 
three Platonic doctrines as specially elaborated by Dionysius, Clement 


— 


of Alexandria, and Ficino, respectively. 


The idea which occurs perhaps most frequently in Colet’s exposi- 


*This fact is emphasized by Seebohm in his discussion of scholastic biblical critic- 
ism—Frederick Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers (3rd ed.; London: Longmans, Green, 
1887), pp. 29-39. The German Ernst Cassirer observes that Colet’s Pauline lectures 
reflect a dislike of scholastic authority—E. Cassirer, Platonische Renaissance in Ene- 
land und die Schule von Cambridge (Studien der Bibliathek Warburg, no. 24; Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1932), Chapter I: “Die Platonische Akademie in Florenz und 
ihre Wirkung auf den englischen Humanismus.” 

Although Erasmus says that Colet “explained all St. Paul’s Epistles at Oxford,” 
only three are extant: the Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, the 
Lectures on Romans, and the Lectures on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. All 
of these were written in the period 1496-98. The only editions of these works are 


the translations by Joseph Hirst Lupton for George Bell of London, published in 


1876, 1873, and 1874 respectively. 
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tions is the Dionysian concept that sacraments are only symbols.” 
This was an application by Dionysius of Plato’s abstract idealism 
to the realm of sacraments. In his interpretation of Paul, Colet ex- 
panded this Dionysian idea into an elaborate theory: Paul taught 
(and therefore the only correct teaching is) that external sacraments 
are shadows or symbols of the true internal sacrament; that the 
external sign is in and by itself invalid and worthless, and takes on 
significance and value only to the degree that it reflects and coincides 
with inner goodness and sincerity. Colet believed that only the 
internal sacrament is real, and that a man may be the possessor of 
the true internal sacrament or rite without even being a recipient 
of its external counterpart. The extreme to which he was willing to 
carry this idea is indicated by his heated declaration in the Exposi- 
tion of Romans that the sacrament of baptism and the rite of cir- 
cumcision mean absolutely nothing in themselves: 


Sacraments are but the emptiest shadows; . . . bodily cere- 

_ monies are symbols of the spirit . . . Baptism, and the other 

sacraments, only profit if you keep the gospel: but if you be 

a breaker of the gospel, your baptism is heathenism. Therefore, 

_ if the heathen keep the righteousness of the gospel, should not 

his heathenism be counted for baptism? . . . [Also, outer circum- 

cision means nothing, for] true circumcision is reckoned not by 
the body but by the spirit.’ 


In sharp contrast to this attitude, Sir Thomas believed that external 
sacraments are real and valid regardless of the character of the re- 
cipient. “A priest,” says Sir Thomas in his first controversial writ- 
ing, “be he never so bad, in... his naughtiness cannot take from us 
the profit of his mass.”* The phrase “a priest—be he never so bad” 


8A readable analysis of the works of Dionysius (490?-5§50?), including the £c- 
clesiastical Hierarchy, which contains the “sacraments as symbols” doctrine, may be 
found in Charles Bigg, Neoplatonism (London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 1895). pp. 340-350. Dionysius was always an important factor in 
Colet’s thinking. Colet’s earliest works, Two Treatises on the Hierarchies and the 
Treatise on the Sacraments, written around 1496, are based on Dionysius. 

‘TJ. H. Lupton (trans.), Colet’s Letters to Radulphus . . . and other Treatises 
(London: George Bell and Sons, 1876). pn. 8sff. A translation of the Exposition 
of Romans appears on pp. 56-163. Tyndale and Frith evidently held the same 
attitude toward sacraments as did Colet, for More accused them of saying “that 
sacraments be nothing worth.” 

*W. E. Campbell (ed.), The Dialogue concerning Tyndale (William Rastell’s 1557 
collected edition of the English Works of Sir Thomas More, Vol. Il; New York: 
Dial Press, 1931), p. 218. 
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would have been a contradiction in terms to John Colet. One takes 
Holy Orders and puts on priestly vestments internally, not externally, 
Colet would have said. Outer ordination and vestments mean less = 
than nothing if these things do not exist within the man. In the Bee 
works which he has left to posterity, the same idea is insisted upon 

again and again: there can be no “priest” who is bad; for if he is 

bad, then he is no priest, because he lacks the true inner sacrament a. 
of Holy Orders: 


A layman, if he has done the work of a priest, is accounted a ° 
priest; and a priest, if he follow in a layman’s footsteps, is no Bs, 
more than a layman. He is not a priest which is one outwardly 

but he which is one inwardly in the Spirit.° 


The second Platonic idea which influenced Colet in his interpreta- d 
tion of Paul was the doctrine of recollection. This theory uses the  : 
corollary doctrine of pre-existence as a starting point. During its a 
pre-existent state the soul contemplates the celestial Ideas, which, ; 
considered collectively, constitute Truth. Since knowledge is pos- 
session of Truth, the pre-existent soul therefore possesses complete 
knowledge. During the process of incarnation into the body, this 
knowledge is lost, but the soul retains the capacity, when properly 
stimulated, to recollect its former knowledge which it has temporarily 
forgotten.” Hence the post-birth soul contains a latent, potential 
memory of Ideas (Truth), which is the same as saying that it pos- 
sesses all knowledge in latent form. The process of learning is i 
nothing more than rendering active and actual this potential wisdom. 
The source of knowledge, then, is the soul, and man has the power 


of calling up this knowledge (or Truth, since knowledge is merely { ; 
possession of Truth) from within himself. This is not merely one A Bess: 
of the ways of arriving at Truth; it is the only way. Everything in : bs 
the world outside, whether in the realm of thought or of tangible ss 
phenomena, is less than true. This must necessarily be so because 1 ; 
all things in this world are empty imitations of the perfect Ideals. ; ae 

*Lupton, Colet’s Exposition of Romans, p. 89. 

"The soul is stirred to recall its former knowledge in one of two chief ways: (1) « x 


perceptions of sensory objects, which, being imitations of divine Ideas, remind the 
soul of the perfect Ideas with which it was formerly acquainted; (2) the Question- 
and-Answer method of instruction—through suggestive questions and extensive use of _ 
visual diagrams, the teacher stirs the student’s soul to recollection. Plato’s “teach- 
ing” consists of “drawing out” rather than “putting in.” =o? ie ed 
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Therefore, in the ordinary sense of the word, a man cannot be 
“taught” anything; cannot, that is to say, have true facts instilled 
into him from without.* 

The religious implications of the remembrance-doctrine were 
shrewdly perceived by Clement of Alexandria (150-213 A.D.), who 
venerated Plato as a divine prophet to the Greeks just as Jeremiah 
had been to Israel. On the authority of Plato, Clement proclaimed 
that religious truth can not be taught externally by the Church, but 
can only be obtained by the individual Christian through personal 
revelation. Furthermore, on the apparent assumption that Truth is 
merely one aspect of God, Clement maintained that not only Truth 
but Holy Spirit is dormant in the human soul; that therefore worship 
of God is personal and spiritual, not sacerdotal, and the Christian can, 
through love and faith, achieve a mystic union with this Spirit latent 
within him.” 

This closely-knit group of ideas which Clement based on Plato 
occurs constantly in the Pauline expositions of Colet. Invariably 
Colet interprets Paul’s discussions of the relation of the Church to 
the individual in such a way as to make the Apostle’s views coincide 
with Clement’s argument that religion is in all its aspects wholly an 
inner experience. In the Lectures on Romans, God is described as 


*One qualification ought to be noted with respect to this statement. Although 
“science” (i.e., higher learning—religion, philosophy, science proper) cannot be 
“taught” in the modern sense of the word, Plato held that, in the handicrafts, tech- 
niques can be transferred from master craftsman to apprentice. 

The doctrine of recollection plays a prominent role in the Meno and Phaedo. 
In the latter it is offered as a proof of the pre-existence and immortality of the 
soul. The clearest exposition of the doctrine found in the Dialogues is Phaedo 
73-77. Perhaps the best analysis by a commentator is A. E. Taylor, Plato: The 
Man and His Work (3d. ed., London: Methuen 1929), pp. 136-7. Taylor makes the 
very keen observation that the doctrine of recollection is not a doctrine of “innate 
ideas” which claims that knowledge can be acquired independently of experience. It 
is not, that is to say, to be confused with the Intuition of the Transcendentalists. 
On the contrary, Plato insists that, when the soul enters the body at birth, it loses 
its knowledge, and recovers it only through sensory experience, which serves to re- 
mind it of what it formerly knew. The knowledge which lies in the newly-incar- 
nated Platonic soul is potential rather than actual. 


*An analysis of Clement’s views may be found in Bigg op. cit., pp. 159-179. 


___™Clement’s assumed equation of Truth and God has no authority in the Dialogues. 
Truth (ie., complete truth, or all of the individual truths: hence the capital “T”) 
is simply the Ideas considered collectively, and Plato drew a rigid distinction be- 
tween Ideas and Demiurge. the Platonic God. Truth—that is. the soul’s knowledge, 
or memory, of Truth—might lay dormant in the human soul, but that did not mean 
that Demiurge was a potential resident there. Plato’s theory of recollection was not 
a mystical doctrine; yet by equating Truth with God, Clement derived a mystical 
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a “Soul of all souls,” who, as Holy Spirit, infuses a part of himself 
into the souls of all human creatures. To this portion of Spirit-Soul 
which exists in each man, Colet gives the name “spiritual life” or 
“spiritual being,” and explains that “the souls of men live by a 
spiritual life diffused by God.’" Having, like Clement, constructed 
the hypothesis that God dwells in each man, Colet asserts, on the 
basis of that hypothesis, that man needs no sacraments or any other 
material intermediary to contact God. The essence of this pure 
mysticism is best found in the Exposition of Corinthians, where 
faith, love, or prayer are set forth as sufficient means by which man 
may bring himself into union with the spiritual life within his soul: 
“spiritual being” is a part of Holy Spirit, and assimilation with the 
former is equivalent to mystic union with the Deity. 

Like Clement, Colet regarded the inner existence of God as evi- 
dence in favor of the personal and spiritual nature of true worship. 
In the Exposition of Romans he records his opinion that “they who 
do well are . . . pleasing to God, without external signs and sacra- 
ments”; he condemns the “mere bodily worship and outward ob- 
servance” of the Jews, and considers them to have been “utterly 
ignorant” of the spiritual worship of God.” 

The third idea which Clement based on the Platonic doctrine of 
remembrance, namely, that man has the power of personal revelation, 
the power of arriving at religious truth without the external aid of 
the Church, was put into actual practice by Colet in his historical 
criticism of the Bible. Colet maintained that the meaning of Scrip- 
ture is properly achieved not through reliance on Church commenta- 
tors, but rather through personal investigation of the historical cir- 
cumstances surrounding the writing of the document. Colet’s his- 
torical approach to Scripture was based on the assumption that man 
has the right of personal inquiry and the ability to reach truth in- 
dependently of the Church.” 


"J. H. Lupton (trans.), Colet’s Lectures on St. Paui’s Epistle to the Romans 
(London: Bell and Daldy, 1873), pp. 60, 72, 82. The idea that the Holy Ghost 
is a World-Soul which diffuses itself into individuals is most elaborately set forth 
in Colet’s treatise entitled: On the Composition of Christ’s Mystical Body, the 
Church (1398). 

Lupton, Colet’s Exposition of Romans, pp. 59 ff. 

%Colet also rejected the orthodox opinion that Genesis is a fairly accurate scienti- 
fic account of creation, and asserted instead, on the basis of historical investigation, 
that it is only symbolically true. In so doing, he clearly insinuated that he re- 
garded information through personal research to be more valid than the supposedly 
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John Colet’s belief that religion is entirely an inner experience, 
stands in wholesale contrast to the attitude of Sir Thomas More. 
Whereas Colet upheld man’s power to contact the deity without 
intermediary, for More such a union was possible, if at all, only 
through the aid of the priest, the Eucharist-sacrament, and the 
service of the Mass. The closest that More approached to Colet’s 
pure mysticism was the rather grotesque idea that in eating the 
eucharistic body of Christ, man effects a physical union with Him.” 

Again, whereas Colet emphasized the personal and spiritual nature 

of worship, Sir Thomas never lost an opportunity to declare the 
supreme importance of ritual, services, and outward observances. 
Two-thirds of his most representative controversial work, the Dia- 
logue concerning Tyndale, is devoted to the exaltation of three church 
customs: pilgrimages, veneration of relics, and praying to images 
and saints.” How different from John Colet, who, to the consterna- 
tion of his more conservative colleagues, left absolutely no reference 
whatsoever in his Will to the Virgin Mary or saints; who dared to 
condemn the worship of images in his own sermons at St. Paul’s; 
and who, on a pilgrimage with Erasmus to Beckett’s shrine in 1514, 


openly expressed his disbelief in the healing effects of relics and 
ridiculed the credulity of pilgrims." Indeed, Sir Thomas attacked 
Luther for the very opinions with which Colet sympathized, namely, 
“that no man should pray to the saints nor set by any holy relics 
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or pilgrimages, nor do any reverence to any images. 

The third of the three ideas which Colet inherited from Clement, 
and which Clement had based on Plato’s theory of knowledge—that 
is, the idea that man needs no external aid in arriving at religious 


inviolable interpretations of the Church. See Lupton, Colet’s Letters to Radulphus 
on the Mosaic Account of Creation, pp. 9-10 and passim. Another element of 
Platonism in Colet’s historical criticism was his insistence that any given scripture- 
nassage can have only one meaning (instead of the scholastic “fov- senses”). This 
idea was based on Plato’s opinion that anything divine must possess the quality of 
oneness and singleness. Tyndale, Frith, and other Protestant biblical critics utilized 
Colet’s historical approach to Scripture. 

“The little Treatise on the Eucharist, reprinted in Philip Hallet (ed.), English 
Prayers and the Treatise on the Holy Eucharist by St. Thomas More (London: 

Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1938), pp. 30-48, deals largely with this idea. 

*The Dialogue is in four books. Tyndale is not introduced until Book III. 
Chapter viii. Most of the space prior to this point is devoted to praising various 
forms of outward religious observance. 

™Seebohm, op. cit.. pp. 222ff., and Leslie Stephen (ed.), Dictionary of National 
Biography (London: Smith, Elder, 1887) xi, 325. 


“Campbell, More’s Dialogue concerning Tyndale, p. 261. 
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truth—was also wholly out of accord with the beliefs of Sir Thomas 
More. If Colet’s historical criticism was based on the assumption 
that the investigator can independently reach the truth, More’s 
system of biblical criticism was rooted in the conviction that only 
the Church can teach the truth in spiritual matters. Any interpre- 
tation of Scripture which varies from the Church’s teaching must be 
false, he reasoned, for “Church and Scripture, well understood, be 
never contrary.” Far from accepting the Coletian belief in personal 
revelation, he advised laymen who found scriptural passages con- 
trary to Catholic articles of faith, to cease their perusals of the 
text, and assume that they were either too ignorant to understand, 
or else had made a mistake.” 


The third Platonic idea which influenced Colet in his interpretation 
of Paul was Plato’s insistence on the importance of love and personal 
virtue in the scheme of salvation. Ficino had glorified this aspect 
of Plato’s religion in his treatise entitled Platonic Theology. That 
this treatise permeated Colet’s thinking is made obvious by such_ 
explicit references as the following: 


To what an extent this return of love and charity on our part 
towards God . .. is profitable for us, above all things else, 
plainly appears from the words of the Platonist Marsilio Ficino © 
teaching the love of God in the fourteenth book of his Platonic 
Theology.” 


In Platonic theology, salvation is obtained solely through personal — 
‘virtue, which is the natural result of the properly harmonized soul 
governing the potentially rebellious body. Love of God (or its” 
equivalents, prayer or imitation) automatically places the soul in its 


‘rightful place of command. In short, “justification,” that state which 
guarantees salvation so long as it is maintained, consists only of 
virtue obtained through love.” 


*Ibid., p. 83. 

7 ectures on Romans, p. 29. Ernst Cassirer, Die Platonische Renaissance, p. 11. 
emphasizes the importance of Ficino’s treatise on Colet’s interpretation of Paul’s | 
-_justification-teaching: “Already in the lectures on the Pauline epistles, which in— 
general . . . are extraordinarily lacking in the appeal to other authorities, Ficino’s 
Platonic Theology is quoted frequently and in detail.” 

Love of God is most extensively discussed by Plato in Euthyphro. The tripar- 
tite soul, and its function as governing agent of the body, is a principal subject of 
the Republic, the very structure and argument of which are based on the supposed — 


varallel between the properly harmonized soul and the “just” city. 
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It was with this scheme in his mind and heart that Colet ap- 
proached the Pauline text, and it was therefore perhaps inevitable 
that he should have come to the conclusion that Paul had taught the 
closely allied doctrines of salvation through personal virtue, and 
“justification by love.” Save for the insertion of Grace and the 
changing of Plato’s faith in Demiurge to Christian faith in Christ as 
the Son of God, the system which Colet extracted from Romans 
and Corinthians is virtually identical with Plato’s. Love, faith, imi- 
tation, or prayer (like Plato, Colet regards these as very nearly 
synonymous) brings Grace, Grace places Reason supreme in the 
soul, the soul then governs the body and keeps it in a virtuous state. 
In the Coletian system, then, virtue is the only requirement for sal- 
vation, that is, it comprises by itself the state of “justification.” Per- 
sonal righteousness guarantees salvation, and this righteousness is 
obtained through love or faith. These views are presented with 
overwhelming emphasis in the Exposition of Romans: 


_ Men will be saved . . . by righteousness from faith; . . . there 
is no other hope of salvation, excepting in the faith of Jesus 
Christ, and a simple hope in the mercy of God. ... The truly 
righteous man is he who believes in Jesus Christ. It is the 
faithful who are righteous. The faith of Christ is righteousness. 
And hence Christians are called a “church of the faithful” ;— 
of those, namely, who are justified through faith in Jesus, their 
past sins being freely blotted out by Grace, not sinners again, 
but going on in Grace unto eternal life.” 


The use of the term “faith” in the above passage emphasizes the 
affinity between Colet’s views and the central teaching of Martin 
Luther. However, Colet usually preferred the word “love”; although 
he regarded the two as almost interchangeable terms, he was of the 
opinion that “love in force and power far surpasses faith, and is 
_ far more effectual to raise man on high and join him to God.’”™ 

In opposition to Colet’s “justification by love or faith,” Sir nigel 
insisted upon “justification by good works.” In the Supplication of 


"Exposition of Romans, pp. 61-62. 71ff. Italics are mine. Colet makes no de-— 
parture from orthodox Catholic theology in his assertion that virtue derives from 
faith, which calls down virtue-bringing Grace. His divergence from Catholic dogma 
lies rather in his opinions as to what constitutes “justification,” the required con- 
dition for salvation. In Catholic theology, “justification” consists not only of virtue 
achieved through faith, but also of the performance of prescribed “good works.” 
Colet, on the other hand, maintains that justification consists only of virtue. 


“Lectures on Romans, p. 29. 
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telling you that only faith . . . sufficeth for salvation, and that there 
needeth no good works.” The Answer on the Lord’s Supper con- 
tains a more positive statement of his position: 


bes he bitterly attacked “Luther’s gospel and Tyndale’s gospel, 
{ 


To believe meritoriously, so as it shall be rewarded with sal- 
vation, may not be by faith alone, but faith with a working love. 
Nor it may not be a bare believing of Christ, but it must be a 
belief lively, quick, . . . and by charity and good works ever 
walking and going into Christ. And then they that so believe in | 
him not with the bare only faith that these heretics preach, but 
with the well-working faith that the Catholic Church teacheth, 
ed shall be saved, saith our Saviour, from eternal hunger and 
thirst. 


The considerable doctrinal cleavage between Colet and More-— 
who was, we must ever keep in mind, the official spokesman of the 
Roman Church—is demonstrated in a unique and startling fashion in 
More’s Dialogue concerning Tyndale. In an early part of this work 
we suddenly stumble upon a passage which contains the three major 
principles of the Platonic Religion of the Spirit. But this passage 
is put into the mouth of the Messenger, and is afterwards denounced 
and repudiated by More! The Messenger has been reading a book 
called The Image of Love (probably ficititious), and he relates cer- 
tain ideas he has found therein, which he thinks to be rather com- 
mendable: 


That book said . . . all those things that were used in the old 
law were gross and carnal, and were as a shadow of the law of 
Christ; and therefore the worshiping of God with gold and silver 
and such other corporal things ought not to be used among © 
Christian people; but leaving all that shadow, we should draw 
us to the spiritual things, and serve our Lord only in spirit... . 
For so he saith himself that God, as himself is spiritual, so 
seeketh he such worshippers as shall worship him in spirit and 
in truth—that is, in faith, hope, and charity of heart, not in the 
hypocrisy and ostentation of outward observance, bodily service, 
gay and costly ornament, fair images, goodly song, fleshly fast- 
ing, and all the rabble of such unsavoury ceremonies, all which 
are now gone as a shadow. And our Saviour himself, whose faith 


®Thomas More, Answer to a Book on the Lord’s Supper (London, 1534). p. 33b. 
Obtainable via Duke University microfilm XXI—cxxiv—2659; Durham, N. C. 
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; is our justification, calleth upon our soul and our good faithful 
mind and setteth all those carnal things at nought.” 


To one who knows the words and thoughts of John Colet, this pas- 

_ Sage is truly amazing. For the ideas expressed in this imaginary 
Image of Love are identical with those of Colet, and make use of 
the same identical terminology! From Colet’s works certain state- 
ments may be selected which parallel almost word for word the 
passage above. Take, for example, the following composite se- 
lection of Colet’s ideas: 


Previous to the coming of Christ, all things on this earth were 
mere shadows of the Ideas. Thus the Mosaic Priesthood, with 
its multitude of sacrifices and oblations, was a shadow of the 
_ heavenly hierarchy. The Mosaic Church possessed no element 
of Reality or Being. Christ’s Law, however, contains an ‘image’ 
a partial amount] of the Ideal... . 
The religion of the Jews was wholly carnal and corporeal: they 
practiced a righteousness of the body, a law of deeds done in 
4 the body, the works of a carnal law: of the spiritual worship of 
God they were utterly ignorant . . . God is a Spirit; and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit... . They who do 
well are acceptable . . . to God, without external signs and 
- sacraments in the body. ... Mere bodily worship and outward 
observance [mean nothing; what counts is]the law written in 
men’s hearts: ... God graciously justifies the believer... . It 
is the faithful who are righteous [and who] are justified through 


faith in Jesus.” 


It is clearly established, therefore, that the passage from the /mage 
of Love coincides at every point with Colet’s own ideas, and that 
it contains the three major principles of the Dean’s Platonic Religion 
of the Spirit: (1) the preliminary assumption, based on Plato’s 
Realm of Idea, that no material thing—outward religious observance 
included—is real, but only a shadow or symbol of spirit; (2) the 
most prominent feature, based on Platonic knowledge as reminiscence, 


“Dialogue concerning Tyndale, p. 18. The Image of Love is possibly a product 
of More’s imagination. It is not listed in A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, 
Short Title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, 1475-1640 (London: Biblio- 
graphical Society, 1926). However, it may have been a real work by one of the 
Protestant Reformers in Europe. 

*The section of this composite quotation prior to the first ellipses, is a para- 
phrase from the Latin Treatise on the Sacraments. See Miles, “Plato and the 
Early Reformation.” p. 138. The remainder is drawn from the Exposition of Ro- 
mans, pp. 59ff. and 71ff. 


41 
that worship of and communion with God is a purely personal and 
inner experience; (3) the belief, supported by Platonic theology, that 
inner virtue (secured through faith) is the only requirement for 
salvation. 

If, then, we can determine Sir Thomas More’s attitude toward the 
Image of Love, we will have also determined his attitude toward 
John Colet’s Platonic Religion of the Spirit. We do not have to 
look far for More’s opinion on this matter, because he makes an 
immediate answer to the Messenger. In doing so, he does not brand 
the book as “heretical”; but he does assume that the writer was a 
too liberal Catholic, who got himself whipped up into a “fervant in- 
discreet” of enthusiasm, let himself be drawn up into the clouds, and 
therefore far overstated his own case and missed the truth about 
religion: 


Surely, quod I, that book have I seen, whereof who was the 
maker | know not, but the man might peradventure mean well 
and run up so high in his contemplation spiritual, that while he 
thought he sat in God Almighty’s bosom upon high in heaven, 
he condemned and set at naught all earthly things, and all 
temporal service done to God here . . . among poor silly men in 
earth. ... For a right good man may hap at a time, in a 
fervent indiscreet, to say something and write it too, which 
when he considereth after more advisedly, he would be very fain 
to change.” 


Thus More claims that this Platonic spiritual religion, as found in 
the Image of Love, is too idealistic, too impractical; he is both 
amused and alarmed at those clergymen who are “so spiritual” that 
they would “destroy all such devotion, as ever hath hitherto showed 
itself’; and he feels—in the most extreme sort of contradiction of 
Colet’s opinion—that the “good affection of the soul cannot be at- 
tained through personal and spiritual worship, but only “by good 
and holy works unto God’s honor, wrought with the body.” It is 
undeniably clear that Sir Thomas, in condemning and repudiating the 
ideas of the Image of Love, is in effect—however unconsciously—de- 
nouncing the Platonic Religion of the Spirit formerly preached by 
his now dead friend, the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

It should now therefore be fairly well established, that by an ap- 


“Dialogue concerning Tyndale, p. 16. 
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plication of Platonism to the “neutral” Pauline text, Colet formulated 
three doctrines which are Protestant in character. It is these three 
doctrines which | have grouped, for the sake of convenience, under 
the inclusive label, “Religion of the Spirit.” Whereas More, the 
official mouthpiece of the Catholic Church, maintained the validity 
of sacraments under all conditions (i.e., regardless of the character 
of the recipient), Colet, influenced by Dionysius, asserted that ex- 
ternal sacraments are only ‘shadows, utterly worth'ess unless reflect- 
ing inner goodness. Again, More maintained the supreme importance 
of the material church and its external accessories: he insisted that 
religious truth can be learned only through her commentators, God 
can be worshiped only through her services and ritual, the Deity can 
be contacted only through the priestly-administered sacrament of 
the Eucharist. Colet, on the other hand, under the influence of 
Clement’s elaboration of the Platonic recollection theory, held that 
religious truth can be obtained through personal revelation: and 
that, since God as Holy Spirit is in each man’s soul, He can be wor- 
shipped personally and contacted mystically without the help of 
ritual or priesthood. Finally, More defended the orthodox “‘justiti- 
tion by faith and works,” while Colet set forth the Platonic “justifi- 
cation by love.”” 

If, however, Colet was a Protestant in spirit, we must allow that he 
was such only because he was also a Platonist. His alterations of 
Catholic doctrines were for the most part the result of a sort of 
chemical interaction of the Platonic Dialogues and the Pauline Epistles 


on one another. 


“There is also non-Platonic evidence for Colet’s Protestantism: (1) Colet’s vo- 
cabulary has none of the Romish flavor of More’s: the words “relics,” “pilgrims,” 
“saints,” “pardons,” “heretic,” “purgatory” are rarely found in his works. (2) 
Colet apparently did not believe in Purgatory. for in his Will he left no money for 
masses for his soul. (3) Whereas More adhered to the orthodox Catholic view 
concerning the Eucharist (namely, that through miraculous transubstantiation 
Christ’s body and blood is physically present), Colet suggested that “we be nour- 
ished spiritually in God” when we receive the wafer and wine. Thus Colet ad- 
vocated the Anglican doctrine that Christ’s Real Presence is spiritual rather than 
material. (4) Colet’s denunciations of the priesthood were wrathful and whole- 
sale. More’s were usually mild and meant to apply only to evil clergymen, who. 
were, in More’s estimation, relatively few in number. 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery. Vol I. The Isaiah Manuscript ana 
Habakkuk Commentary. Edited by Millar Burrows with the assistance of John 
C. Trever and William H. Brownlee. New Haven: American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 1950, pp. xxiii, plates Ivi. $5.00. 


One of the most important discoveries ever made in the field of. 
Hebrew Old Testament manuscripts occurred in the spring of 1947. 
by Taamira bedouins in a cave, high in the cliff, on the eastern slope 
of the Judaean plateau west of the Dead Sea at its northern end. 
Within the cave were seven leather and parchment scrolls and many 
fragments, most of which came into the hands of the Syrian Orthodox © 
Metropolitan of Jerusalem and Hashemite Jordan, and Professor E. 
L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. In February of 
1948 those in the possession of the Metropolitan were brought to the © 
American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem for identification, — 
and in February of 1949 an authorized and scientific excavation of 
the cave was carried out. Internal evidence of the scrolls shows that 
they were the work of a Jewish sect of Palestine, and comparative 
-palaeography and a historical study of the script have shown that the 
“manuscripts were written, some of them as early as the second cen- 
tury B.C. and some as late as the first century A.D. 

The most important of all these manuscripts is a parchment of the 
Book of Isaiah which is confidently dated to the second century B.C. 
The scroll measures about twenty-four feet long; its fifty-four columns 
of beautifully preserved Hebrew writing contain the complete text 
of the Old Testament book with the exception of a few small lacunae. 
‘This text is substantially the Masoretic, a point of great importance, 
showing how well the text of the ninth century A.D. had been pre- 
served by Hebrew scholars through the centuries. The value of this 
‘manuscript is inestimable for students of the Book of Isaiah. Clear 
evidence of the use of this particular manuscript in ancient times can 
be seen on the back of it, both in repairs and in the darkened area 
at the center where the hands of many readers held it. 

The text of the Habakkuk Commentary was written on two strips 
of soft leather sewed end to end with linen thread. The scroll is 
much mutilated so that its exact original proportions cannot be given, 
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but it must have been over one hundred sixty centimeters long. Its 
writing is remarkably clear, very regular, and larger than that of the 
Isaiah manuscript. The Commentary was written by a Jewish sec- 
tarian of Palestine whose intention was to show how the national 
and religious situation of his day had been foretold by the prophet 
Habakkuk. To do this he used what we know as the first two chap- 
ters only of the Book of Habakkuk and wrote an expository com- 
mentary on it. 

The author’s chief interest was in the Teacher of Righteousness and 
in the Wicked Priest who had persecuted the Teacher. The role of 
the Teacher was to proclaim the New Covenant. The Commentary 
follows the order of the prophetic book: the Religious Situation, Hab. 
1:1-5; the National Situation, 1:6-17; the Teacher of Righteousness 
and his Party, 2:1-4; the Wicked Priest and his Party, 2:5-17; and 
the Doom of Idolatrous Nations, 2:18-20. The Hebrew of the inter- 
pretative material is largely biblical, and the quotations from Habak- 
kuk afford an early witness to the text of the prophet, the date of 
the scroll being probably the first century B.C. 

The volume is a pleasure to look at and to use, with its beautiful 
binding in dark blue cloth, its splendidly executed plates with a care- 


fully transcribed text opposite each plate, and with its adequate In- 
troduction. 


Newton Highlands, Massachusetts Samuet A. B. MERcER 


Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament. Edited by James B. 
Pritchard. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950, pp. xxi + 526. $15.00. 

A happy choice of contributors and a well-considered plan per- 
severingly carried out by a patient and resourceful editor have placed 
the stamp of distinction upon this impressive volume, which is certain 
to be greeted with praise and gratitude, alike by the growing company 
of specialists in the cultures of the ancient Near East and by the 
teachers and the students who depend on the specialist for guidance. 
While some such enterprise must have suggested itself repeatedly to 
innumerable instructors in Scripture as they became conscious of the 
increasing necessity of supplementing earlier attempts in the same 
direction, Professor Pritchard alone has developed a nebulous inten- 
tion into a substantial achievement. The scientific integrity of the 
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work is beyond challenge: under the unifying hand of the editor, 
eleven scholars of secure, and in some cases unique, standing have 
expended four years of effort on a learned project of obvious magni- 
tude, utility, and importance. 

Many of the documents here printed in translation have long been 
widely known by reason of their appearance in former collections, 
and the standard commentaries abound in references to these fa- 
miliar texts. Periodically sources of this description must undergo re- 
examination at the hands of interpreters who have at their command 
more information than their predecessors possessed. The care the 
editor and his associates have taken in the revision of outmoded 
renderings is one of the virtues of their book. Other material in- 
cluded in the present collection has been known so short a time that 
few save experts are in any degree conversant with it. With the 
two kinds of text just named illustrative matter has been combined 
in sufficient volume to provide the reader with an assortment of speci- 
mens in each literary type. 


Both collectively and individually the translators have sedulousiy 
refrained from advocating any theory with regard to the relation be- 
tween the Old Testament and the documents they have so self- 
eflacingly prepared for the historian’s use. So far are they from 
abandoning themselves to speculation that three pages suffice for the 
Index of Biblical References. As Dr. Pritchard puts it in the intro- 
duction to this index, “Since the noting of these possible biblical 
parallels was a by-product of the main work of attempting to render 
accurately the principal texts into English, it is not to be expected 
that the list be comprehensive. It is intended to be suggestive rather 
than exhaustive. Scholars who approach this work from a primary 
concern for the biblical material, it is to be hoped, will be able in 
subsequent years to enlarge greatly upon this list.” In the next 
sentence, to be sure, he advises persons desiring further information 
to consult the Index of Names, and in this catalogue, which extends 
to eighteen full pages, the eye frequently encounters familiar names 
among unfamiliar ones. Yet manifestly the purpose maintained 
throughout the work is to place the materials within the non- 
specialist’s reach and not to recruit adherents for any critical school, 
party, or position. 

The collection comprises Egyptian, Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite, 
Ugaritic, Aramaic, and Hebrew compositions. The editor had te 
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choose between language and subject-matter as determinants of classi- 
fication, and he was well advised to take the latter as his guide. Re- 
serving the final section for the handful of texts that defy classifica- 
tion, he contrives to accommodate the bulk of his material in the 
nine categories here enumerated under the names he gives them: (1) 
myths, epics, and legends; (2) legal texts; (3) historical texts; (4) 
rituals, incantations, and descriptions of festivals; (5) hymns and 
prayers; (6) didactic and wisdom literature; (7) lamentations; (8) 
secular songs and poems; and (9) letters. 

The Old Testament literature exhibits substantially the same lit- 
erary forms, but decidedly not in the same proportions. To mentior 
but one type, only a few prophetical texts have survived in the extra- 
biblical literature, and probably not many have perished. Unlike 
Hebrew prophecy, a vital and creative force that eventually permeated 
the life of a people divinely called and led, prophecy among the 
other ancient nations rarely lifts its head or its voice above the con- 
fusion of many gods and many clashing ideas. The Gentiles had 
occasional moments of piercing insight, but no society adjusted its 
life to the truths disclosed to the sages. If the Hebrews borrowed at 
will from the culture surrounding them, they repaid the debt by pro- 
claiming a God whose existence other nations had only vaguely di- 
vined. 

Seaburv-Western Theological Seminary Watter C. Kier 
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Studies in Old Testament Prophecy. Edited by H. H. Rowley. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1950, pp. x1 + 206. $4.00. 

This is a collection of essays (together with a bibliography of his 
writings) presented by the Society for Old Testament Study to the 
eminent British scholar, Theodore H. Robinson, on his sixty-fifth 
birthday. 

W. F. Albright, making considerable use of Ugaritic literature, con- 
tributes a critical reconstrution of the Psalm of Habakkuk. S. A. 
Cook, in an article on “The Age of Zerubbabel,” indicates some of the 
problems of that period of Israel’s history still awaiting solution. 
G. H. Davies writes on “The Yahwistic Tradition in the Eighth-cen- 
tury Prophets,” setting the prophetic movement in Israel against the 


background of traditional Yahwism. G. R. Driver furnishes some in- 
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teresting lexicographical notes in “Difficult Words in the Hebrew 

Prophets.” O. Eissfeldt, in a brief study of the expression “slain 

with the sword” in the 28th and 32nd chapters of Ezekiel, reached 

the conclusion that its significance in these passages lies in the impli- 

cation that the victims did not receive proper burial. A. R. Johnson 

discusses the complex of ideas concerning life and death in Jonah 

2:3-10, and shows its importance for an understanding of the Old 

Testament. The late Ad. Lods describes a hitherto unpublished Mari 
tablet illustrating one aspect of Semitic prophecy. C. R. North ex- 
amines the occurrence of the two expressions “former things” and 
“new things” in Deutero-Isaiah, to ascertain their meaning. Johs. 
Pedersen writes on the role of the prophet as compared with that of 
the ruler and the priest, and shows how the relationship between these 
three groups of inspired persons in Israel differed from that —. 
obtained among the Arabs. N. W. Porteous shows how “the ethical. 
teaching of the prophets had two foci, one within the Hebrew tradi-— 
ticn which they inherited and which they deepened through their 
own experience of God’s will in the commercial, social and political | 
situations of their own day, and one within the higher thought of 
that wider world to which Israel belonged and whose ideas she did 
not hesitate to borrow when it suited her to do so.” H. H. Rowley, 
dealing with the problem of the date of Deuteronomy, sees no reason 
for abandoning the view that Josiah’s law book was Deuteronomy, 
and that Jeremiah had some knowledge of it. R. B. Y. Scott ex- 
amines those oracles in Isaiah 1-39 which can with some probability 
be ascribed to Isaiah, to discover the structure of the different types 
of oracles. Proceeding from this analysis, he makes a useful dis- 

tinction between “the ‘Word’ which burned itself into the prophet’s — 
mind” and his formal public utterances. N. H. Snaith advances the > 
theory that the Servant of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah is “in the first 
place Jehoiachin and the exiles of 597 B.C., but there is the same 
tendency as in Jeremiah and Ezekiel to shade off into the whole of 
the exiles, i.e., to include also those who were exiled in 586 B.C.” 
He also calls into question the universalism usually attributed to this 


prephet. 

The essays by Davies and Porteous are of general interest; the 
others are primarily for the Old Testament specialist. Most of them 
are stimulating, some of them provocative. 

General Theological Seminary Cutusert A. Simpson 
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Das erste Buch Mose, Kap 1—12:9. Second ed. Ubersetzt und erklart von Gerhard 
von Rad. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1950, pp. 136. DM _ 5.40 
(subscription price, DM 4.50). 


Die Psalmen I: Psalm 1-60. Ubersetzt und erklart von Artur Weiser. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1950, pp. 287. DM 11.80 (subsc. price, DM 9.80). 


Der Prophet Jesaia, Kap 1—12. Ubersetzt und erklart von Volkmar Herntrich. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1950, pp. xx + 222. DM 9.40 (subse. 
price DM 7.80). 


Die Propheten: Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadja, Jona, Micha. Ubersetzt und erklart von 
Artur Weiser. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1949, pp. viii + 261. 
DM 10.80 (subse. price DM 9.50). 

These are four volumes of the new commentary, Das Alte Teste- 
ment Deutsch, now appearing under the general editorship of Volkmar 
Herntrich and Artur Weiser. In each of them the text is given in 
full in a German translation. Conjectural emendations are very spar- 
ingly made, the editor in each case being content, for the most part, 
to note the fact when the Hebrew is uncertain or unintelligible. This 
practice is congruent with what is evidently the general plan of the 
commentary as a whole—to exegete the books of the Old Testament 
as they have come down to us, with no more reference than is neces- 
sary to the stages by which they reached their final form. Such 
questions are dealt with in the introduction to each volume, but they 
are subordinated to the theological interest which characterizes the 
exegesis. 

Von Rad in his introduction to Genesis records his considered 
conviction that the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis that the Hexateuch 
is composed of four documents, J, E, D, and P, still stands firm, 
though requiring modification in certain details, and he takes this as 
his starting point. His concern, however, is not with the documents 
as such, but first with the originally independent units of tradition of 
which they are composed; then with the new meaning given to these 
stories when they were put together into a continuous narrative. He 
then makes explicit the theological and revelational significance of the 
combination of the documents, and goes on to show that the meaning 
of Genesis in its final form can only be grasped when the book is 
seen as one part of a larger whole—the Hexateuch; and this, in 
turn, is only to be understood as a component part of the Old Testa- 
ment; and the meaning of the Old Testament is to be discerned only 
in the context of the Bible as a whole. He has based his exegesis on 
these principles, and 
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Weiser in his introduction to the Psalter, following a lead given by 
such Scandinavian scholars as Bentzen and Mowinckel, argues that 
the psalms, with very few exceptions, originated in connection with 
the cult, and (supporting his argument with a wealth of citation) 
specifically in connection with the pre-exilic Covenant Festival which — 
he maintains was held annually in the Jerusalem temple. This in- 
volves a rejection, root and branch, of the nineteenth century theory 
that the psalms were for the most part written after the exile, and 
that many of them had originally no relation to the cult. That this’ 
theory now requires considerable modification is pretty generally 
recognized. But it seems to this reviewer that Weiser’s work, despite 
the fact that he allows for post-exilic adaptation, represents a some- 
what extreme reaction against it. It is, nevertheless, extraordinarily 
stimulating, and will have to be taken into account in all further 
study of the Psalter. 

Herntrich insists that there can be no true understanding of the | 
prophetic oracles of Isaiah unless full account is taken of the historical 
situation in which they were spoken and to which they referred. They 
were not, however, merely the utterances of a statesman—in fact, 
from the point of view of statesmanship, it might well be argued that 
they were often impossibly idealistic. That is, the perspective from 
which the prophet viewed the situation in which he and his people 
were involved was that of God’s long range purpose for Israel. 
Prophecy was thus a divine intrusion into history, and so a new. 
factor of tremendous importance in the course of events which issued | 
in the redemption of Israel. It is against the background of this fine 
interpretation of prophecy that Herntrich makes his exegesis. In 
doing so, however, he ascribes to Isaiah himself the so-called Messianic 
oracles now contained in 9:1-6 (2-7) and 11:1-9, and other materia! 
of the same kind. This is to foreshorten the prophetic awareness of 
Israel to such an extent that prophecy would seem to be less a super- 
natural factor in history than a divinely inspired preview of a course 
of events already determined. Herntrich by failing to distinguish be- 
tween the thought of Isaiah and that of later prophets whose names 
are unknown to us thus weakens the force of his earlier argument. 
His exegesis is a splendid interpretation of the chapters with which he 
is dealing, but it is seriously misleading as to the role played by 
Isaiah in the eighth century. 

Similarly Weiser in his treatment of Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah and 
Micah (Jonah is, of course, in a different category) fails to distinguish 
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adequately between the authentic oracles of the prophet who has 
given his name to the book and the deliverances of later writers. This 
being allowed for, the commentary, like the other three, will be found 
to be more than usually valuable. 

..General Theological Seminary Cutusert A. Simpson” 


Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu. By Joachim Jeremias. Gottingen: Vanderhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2d ed., 1949, pp. 128. 

An earlier, shorter edition of this book was briefly reviewed in these 
pages by Professor B. S. Easton in 1935 (vol. xvii, pp. 173f.). 

The author holds that the Last Supper was a Passover. This is 
argued from an exhaustive study of the materials, particularly of rab- 
binic literature. Jesus ate the meal within the Holy City, and after 
sunset. Only a small group was present. They reclined at table. The 
meal cannot have been a kiddush for the latter would not have been 
held 24 hours before the sacred day. Similarly, meals of chaburoth 
were only for special festivals, like weddings. A dish preceded the 
breaking of bread. Wine was drunk, and it must have been red. 
Judas was expected to give to the poor. The meal ended with a 
hymn (the Hallel). Afterward Jesus and his companions stayed 
near Jerusalem. He had expounded the symbolic meaning of the 
elements. All these features fit the Passover, and nothing else. There- 
fore the Synoptic dating is right, John is wrong. 

Dr. Jeremias then answers objections, some of which have been 
raised since his first edition. He shows conclusively that artos could 
be used of unleavened bread. Mark’s description does correspond to 
' Passover customs. The priests’ wish to arrest Jesus “not during the 
feast” meant simply “not in front of a crowd”. Walking to Geth- 
semane, carrying arms, rending garments, and burial were not illegal 
on the Passover—sometimes they were actually required. Trials of 
talse prophets were rabbinically permitted at feasts because Deuteron- 
omy prescribed that “all Israel” must be present. That Simon of 
Cyrene came “from the country” need not mean that he was working 
(which would violate the Passover) and maybe Simon was a pagan 
anyway. The trial before Pilate and the execution were done under 
Roman law, not Jewish. Joseph of Arimathea could buy a burial 
cloth on the Passover, since the prohibition was often got around by 
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paying for purchases later. John predates the event out of a, per- 
haps unconscious, desire to connect Jesus’ death with the slaying of 
Passover lambs. 

This second edition contains important new material. Efforts to 
date the Crucifixion by astronomical calculation are shown to be un- 
certain: we do not know how the ancient Jews intercalated lunar 
months, nor how the weather might have affected their dean. 
of the new moon. Even so—and this will surprise some readers—the | 
balance of astronomical probability favors the Synoptic date. 

The author finds the order of events, in Mark and John, not too 
dissimilar. Mark’s cursing of the fig tree and subsequent discourse, 
and all of Mk. 12 and 13, are later insertions. John 2:13-18 has 
been accidentally displaced. With these corrections, the two arrange- 
ments come into harmony and, from the arrest onward, are identical. 
In all the Gospels the arrest introduces a new cycle of tradition 
which originally stood by itself. Further comparison of the Gospels 
leads to the conclusion that the story of the Last Supper, plus the 
prediction of betrayal, comes from a highly primitive liturgical tradi- 
tion that has been developed into the forms now found in the New 
Testament. 

As to why John is silent about the institution of the Eucharist 
two reasons are proposed. First, the Johannine author wished to 
keep the Eucharist from pagan eyes. Early Christians had examples 
of esoteric religion all about them, and Dr. Jeremias finds instances — 
of a similar secrecy all through the New Testament. Second, the 
author of John desired to protect the Eucharist from profanation. 
Once more, numerous Christian instances are suggested. The esoteric 
nature of Jesus’ words of institution, and of the phrase “breaking of 
bread”, the apparent confusion in the Didache and Justin Martyr, | 
and in Pliny, all show an esoteric tendency. John stands in that line 
of development. 

Departing from his former edition, the author now thinks that the 
longer text of Lk. 20:17ff. is original. The shorter text arose in Rome | 
in the second century, again from the desire to protect the liturgy 
from desecration. This shorter text was the one used by both Mar- 
cion and Tatian. 

However, the original formula of the Eucharist was like those now 
found in Mark and I Corinthians. Mark’s account is full of Semit- 


isms, and Paul’s is unlike Pauline style elsewhere. Hence both are 
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based on a probably authentic Aramaic tradition from the first de- 
cade after the Crucifixion. Both show development, and Jesus’ actual 
words were “This is my body. . .. This is my blood.” He did not 
say “of the Covenant”; indeed the construction to haima mou tés 
diathékés would have been impossible in Aramaic. In Judaism the 
expression “body and blood” referred to the sacrifice of the lambs, 
and it was with these that Jesus compared His death. The words 
“for many” are, in Aramaic, equivalent to “for all”. “Do this” cannot 
mean “repeat these words”, but “do this act”. “In remembrance of 
me” really means “that God may remember and fulfil His purpose in 
me’. When to these words Jesus added a vow of complete abstinence 
until the Kingdom came, His meaning was clear. This Last Supper 
was the second redemptive Passover in all history, and was the most 
impressive assurance that the disciples could look for the soon coming 
of Messiah in His Kingdom. In repeating the great act, they would 
show forth the Lord’s death until He come. 

The book is very important, both for its main thesis and for the 
incidental light it throws on many a critical problem. Two adverse 
comments are in order. First, the concluding disussion on the mean- 
ing of the meal is disproportionately short and sketchy. Second, in 
gathering examples of the “esoteric” in the New Testament, the 
author almost leaves the impression that all is grist that comes to his 
mill. He so classifies, for example, the forecasts of the passion in 
Mark, ignoring both Mark’s statement that Jesus spoke “openly” 
or “boldly” (parrésia) and Jesus’ own words, “What I say unto you 
I say unto all.” Still less convincingly, he supposes that Mark de- 
liberately stopped at 16:8, so as to protect the Resurrection story 
from abuse. And did the wine have to be red, just because Jesus 
said, “This is my blood”? 


General Theological Seminary Pierson ParKER 


Authority in the Apostolic Age. By R. R. Williams. New York: Macmillan, 1950, 
Pp. 142. $1.75. 


The author deals with the various types of authority to be found in 
the primitive church. He discusses apostolic authority in action, the 
authority of history (by which he means the authority of the apos- 
tolic message), the authority of the ministry, the authority of dy- 
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namic happenings (a suggestive and much needed emphasis on the 
“signs of an apostle”), the authority of common practice (e.g. bap- 
tism and eucharist), and finally the authority of Christ in his Church. 
‘two additional essays on the modern situation are appended. 

The point of view of the author is that of a broad churchman. He 
's at pains to rebut the Anglo-Catholic case and the extreme position 
of Kirk’s apostolic Ministry. Yet he is willing to grant that some _ 
orderly succession in the ministry did occur. But he claims that the 
point is not so much that the ministry was “charged with legal au- 
thority” as that it conveved and preserved the “message which Christ 
gave” (p. 73). He emphasizes the variety of authorities in the 
apostolic church.. “No one channel could be regarded as monopoliz- 
ing the right to mediate Christ’s authority” (p. 113). 

While there is certainly wisdom in this balanced treatment, it may 
be questioned whether it grapples successfully with the central issue 
of episcopacy and apostolic authority. It may be true that Kirk’s 
book overemphasized this factor at the expense of other types of 
authority in the primitive church. Yet it is no reply to the Anglo- 
Catholic case to say that “it ignores the practical fact that episcopal — 
ministrations exhibit precisely the same variations in effectiveness as 
do the non-episcopal” (p. 139). The validity of orders cannot be 
established on the basis on practical efficiency. What is involved is 
the mediation of sacramental powers. God’s grace may operate very 
fully cutside the Catholic Church—even outside the Christian religion; 
but that is no reason for dispensing with either. The claims of epis- 
copacy have to do with the fundamental nature of Catholicism of 
which they form an essential part; and the issue cannot be settled by 
observing that all ministries have a varying effectiveness. 

Union Theological Seminary Cyrit C. RicHarpson 


Die Vorstellung von der Hillenfahrt Jesu Christi. By Werner Bieder.  Ziirich 
Zwingli-Verlag. 1949. pp. 233. Swiss fr. 12. 

After a discussion of the problem of the descent into Hades in the 
reformers and in post-reformation theology and historical criticism, 
Bieder proceeds to analyze all the passages in the New Testament - 
which may conceivably refer to this teaching. They are Mark 3:29 
(Matt. 12:29), Matt. 12:40, 16:18, 27:51b-53, Mark 16:4 in the Old 
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Latin “k”, Luke 23:42-43, Acts 2:24-31, Rom. 6:3-11, 10:7, 14:9, 
Col. 2:14-15, Phil. 2:10, Eph. 4:8-10, Hebrews in general, Rev. 1:18, 
and the familiar verses of I Pet. 3:18-20 and 4:6 Bieder finds the 
teaching of such a descent clearly set forth in none of the examples 
cited. First Peter does not speak of a descent and he does not ex- 
press his thought clearly enough to prove that he believed in the uni- 
versality of salvation. His whole interest jies in the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ, not in the question of the “disobedient spirits.” 
Bieder argues that the “dead” to whom the gospel was preached 
(I Pet. 4:6) are the “spiritually dead.” 

In the gospel of Peter we find clear evidence of a preaching to the 
dead, but not of a descent into Hades. The first conclusive proof of 
the existence of such a doctrine is the apocryphon ascribed to Jere- 
miah and quoted by Justin (Dial. 72:4) and Irenaeus (six times): 
“The Lord, the holy God of Israel remembered his dead, those who 
slept in the earth of burial, and he descended to them to proclaim his 
salvation to them.” ‘This is a Christian addition to explain the fate 
of the heroes of the Old Testament, and it probably comes from the 
first half of the second century. (In an excursus Bieder admits that 
Ignatius, Magn. 8:2, 9:2, refers to the descent into Hades; pp. 141- 
43.) It is an historical answer to a theological question. 

In Hermas we find the descent not of Christ but of the apostles. 
Here we have gone beyond the New Testament, and when we see the 
apostles baptizing the dead it is because the descent is bound with 
baptism; this too is a novelty. Bieder also considers the eighth book 
of the Sibylline Oracles (with a parallel in i. 360-400), the Christian 
interpolations in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi 4, 
Dan 5, Benjamin 9) which for the first time introduce the note of 
universalism, the Ascension of Isaiah, the Odes of Solomon, and 
Irenaeus. In passing he mentions the view of Marcion that in Hades 
Cain and others like him were saved, while Abraham did not believe 
(Adv. haer. i. 27. 3). This statement deserves more notice, for it 
shows that the belief in the descent into Hades was already estab- 
lished in Marcion’s time. Marcion simply interpreted it in a new 
way (perhaps relying on Luke 16:30-31). A sketch of later views 
leads to the observation that the belief was expressed very late in 
the history of the creeds, probably coming from Syria and reflecting 
popular piety rather than any anti-heretical interest. 

In his summary Bieder seems to admit that the descensus is found 
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in I Peter, and goes on to say that belief in it arises in various places 
from various motives. Care for the dead, the missionary motif, - 
weakness of faith (adding descenmsus to cross and resurrection), in- 
fluence by other religions—all these have contributed to create the 
doctrine. The question of the millions who have died before Christ 
is a later question which does not arise in early times (we may 
question this statement in view of Justin’s Logos-doctrine). It is a 
question which arises out of human speculation. 

Bieder concludes by asking whether “appeared to angels” (I Tim. 
3:16) would not be more adequate than “descended into Hades” in 


the creed. It is biblical and combines explicit mention of the super-— 
human sphere of powers with the event of Christ (Christusereignis). 

Bieder’s book is one more of the excellent dissertations which have — 
been appearing in the series of Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments, edited by Eichrodt and Cullmann. It is 
thorough and thoughtful, although we might ask whether the order 
of treatment is always conducive to clarity. Ignatius might well be | 
treated before Hermas, and Marcion before Irenaeus and Justin. 
Moreover, more emphasis might be laid on the fact that both Ig- 
natius and Hermas take the doctrine for granted, even though they 
make little of it. I should place Ignatius before the gospel of Peter, 
for that matter. Bieder shows clearly that I Peter 3:19 is not cer- 
tainly a witness to the belief in a descent into Hades. But it is ob- 
vious that it could be used, and was used, to confirm such a belief 
when it arose. And we cannot tell precisely when the belief did 
arise. We can agree that the belief is not central to the Christian 
berygma. It is perhaps what Kiimmel (quoted on p. 207, n. 274a) 
calls an “inadequate myth”—using the word “myth” in its modern 
theological sense. Bieder criticizes Kiimmel for not having a “canon” 
for distinguishing adequate from inadequate myths. To answer this 
criticism we should have to go into the whole question of religious 
language as well as the problem of the authority of the Bible. But 
we may wonder whether Bieder’s desire to eliminate the descensus 
from the New Testament is not partly due to his belief that the 
Bible is the sole source of Christian doctrine. 

It is possible that “he appeared to angels” would be more satis- 
factory in the creed than “he descended into hell” (or “went to the 
place of departed spirits”, the alternative allowed by the Prayer Book 
but, as far as I know, not in use). In view of the fact that the 


creeds use symbolic language, it is hard to see that much would be 
gained. Moreover, we must surely admit that the doctrine (in either 
case) is the result of “human speculation,” or rather of the religious 
imagination which provides images and symbols. Our age is not a 
propitious time for the alteration of symbols, or the creation of new 
ones. 
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One more question should be raised in regard to the interpretation 
of I Peter 3:19-20. H. J. Schoeps has pointed out the extent to which 
Clementine Homilies viii. 19 has beer neglected in the exegesis of I 
Peter. It is a passage in which an angel proclaims the law of God 
for the evil demons who survived the flood (cf. Schoeps, Aus friih- 
christlicher Zeit [Tiibingen, 1950], 70-73). Is this idea in the back- 
ground of I Peter? If so, the relation of these verses to a descensus- 
belief is quite remote. 


— University of the South Rosert M. Grant 


> 

Jesus in the Jewish Tradition. By Morris Goldstein. New York: ‘Macmillan, 1950. 
pp. x + 319. $4.00. 

This book surveys Jewish traditions about Jesus from the Tannaitic 
period of the Talmud to the end of the Middle Ages. Except for the 
Toledoth Yeshu the medieval era is treated but briefly, while the 
modern period is reserved for a future book. A mass of fascinating 
material has been brought together in one convenient volume, and is 
accompanied. by the author’s comments and interpretations. 

Judged as an historical inquiry, the book is open to some criticisms. 
(1) For a study intended to be comprehensive, it is surprising that 
Josephus is not included at all. True, some scholars reject the whole 
of the Slavonic Josephus and the Antiquities passage as spurious. 
Others, however, think that one or both may contain an authentic 
core. Dr. Goldstein has quoted and discussed other material which 
he himself thinks unauthentic. (2) The author is dissatisfied with 
previous translations from the Talmud, and offers his own. Interesting 
as these are, it is hard to see wherein most of them differ significantly 
from those of Herford or Klausner. (3) The author is, understand- 
ably enough, less at home in Christian than in Jewish scholarship. 
He seems to think, for example, that the theories of Drews and the 
Christ-myth school are more respected by competent scholars than is 
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actually the case. (4) Notes are put at the back of the book. They 
are without page references, and new numbering starts at every 
chapter, section and sub-section. This makes them exceedingly diffi- 
cult to use. 

The book is not just an historcial inquiry, however. Nearly every 
page betrays an anxiety. The author apparently feels (as do other 
Jewish leaders) that the way to heal Christian-Jewish misunderstand- 
ing is to minimize the Jews’ historic antagonism toward Jesus. Thus 
we are told again that the Romans, not the Jews, condemned Jesus. 
The Talmudic charge that Jesus was a sorcerer is explained away— 
although the same charge is echoed frequently in the Gospels and was, 
probably, a highly significant element in the variance between Jesus 
and His opponents. In fact, as Dr. Goldstein sees it, the Talmudic 
attitude toward Jesus was almost always completely dispassionate. And 
when the Toledoth Yeshu makes out that Jesus was illegitimate, this 
is not meant for a slur. It is just a disinterested effort to deal with 
historical evidence like John 6:42, or Matt. 1:16 in the Sinaitic Syriac! 

Now it is right to try to improve Christian-Jewish relations. En- 
lightened Christians are deeply ashamed of the sufferings the Jews 
have undergone. What is gained, however, by trying to show that 
the Jews did not passionately resent their lot, nor react as naturally 
as their literature implies? Had we been in their place, and shared — 
their convictions, we would have been passionate too. 


General Theological Seminary Pierson PARKER 


Christianity and History. By Herbert Butterfield. New York: Scribner, 1950, pp. 
146. $2.75. 

We desperately need a philosophy of history which is Christian in 
its view of man and realistic in its estimate of historical probabilities. 
If it is Christian, it cannot be either pessimistic about Providence 
or optimistic about man without God. Such writings as those of 
Arnold Toynbee, Quincy Wright, and Gunnar Myrdal, have been 
providing a middle ground, and Butterfield’s brief but penetrating 
analysis carries us along the same road. 

When history comes out of the ivory towers and preconceived ideas 
and begins to deal with real men, it uncovers man’s universal sin- 
fulness. In the cataclysms and tragic conflicts of history, we see 
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clearly the principle of judgment propounded by the Hebrew pro- 
phets, who had a sound philosophy of history themselves. It is 
wholesale judgment which falls on systems and organizations, while 
some individuals and some social activities seem to escape. It is a 
judgment which destroys Utopias when they are almost achieved, 
and which knocks out men’s self-righteousness when they make them- 
selves gods. “One of the reasons why it is so difficult to secure 
utopia in our time, or even anything very satisfactory in the way 
of a League of Nations, is the fact that no man has yet invented a 
form of political machinery which the ingenuity of the devil would 
not find a way of exploiting for evil ends” (p. 39). 

While Butterfield sees God’s judgment within history much as did 
the Hebrew prophets, and while he finds a religious meaning in not 
being anxious about the morrow, he does not promise a real redemp- 
tion within history There is a kind of religious maturity which is 
not shaken by historical events The principle on which the book 
stands is: “Hold to Christ, and for the rest be totally uncommitted.” 
And if we are at the end of an era, when nothing in our political 
and social structure can stand, perhaps such a modern form of 
apocalypticism is the only portion of the Gospel which is relevant 
and Butterfield stands with the neo-orthodox. But history is the 
arena where God is active at least as judge, and is therefore of 
significance. So we must seek to live the full life in Christ now, even 
though this little planet may blow up by men’s machinations before 
the end comes by natural law. But if the Gospel is true, holding fast 
to Christ is not to be an ostrich or monastic, but to live in the his- 
torical process and appreciate to the full the glory inherent in each 
day. 
Perhaps the greatest value of this book is the reading of history in 
terms of two theological principles: the Christian doctrine of man as 
sinner and of God as judge. And as history sees human movements 
in terms of groups, so we have new insights into God’s dealing with 
corporate man. Judgment becomes wholesale concerning individuals, 
but it is quite specific as moral interpretation of cultures and events. 
The only end of history is in the individuals who make up historv, 


for history itself will end. 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific RanpotpH Crump MILier 
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Lux Perpetua. By Franz Cumont. Paris: 
Paul Geuthner (12 Rue Vavin), 
1949, PP. XXxili + 524. 45 sh. 


This is a rew, completely rewritten, 
enlarged, and — unhappily — posthumous 
edition of Dr. Cumont’s Silliman lec- 
tuces at Yale University on After Life 
‘n Roman Paganism (Yale Univ. Press, 
1922; see A.T.R., VII. 78-81). There is 
also a very interesting and moving bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, who 
died in 1947 at the age of 79. To say 
that this is the most intensive study 
of the subject ever published is only 
to remind ourselves of the vast contri- 
butions its author made to our knowl- 
edge of Hellenistic religions in general, 
especially the mysteries—above all Mith- 
raism—and of the great loss to scholar- 
ship which his death has meant. The 
subject is pursued through various stages 
from inhezited primitive thought (les 
vieilles croyvances) to its final flowering 
in Neoplatonism. There are 35 detailed 
notes at the end, an elaborate index 
and classified table of contents, and many 
illustrations. The book is indispensable 
to every student of classics, fathers, 
church history, New Testament, or his- 
tory of Christian doctrine. F. Cc. G. 


Urchristentum und Gottesdienst. By Os- 
car Cullmann. 2d ed. Ziirich: Zwing- 
li-Verlag, 1950, pp. 120. Sw. fr. 7.80 


This is a new, revised and enlarged 
edition of an important work that first 
apneared three years ago in the series 
edited by Professors Eichrodt and Cull- 
mann. A large amount of the new ma- 
terial is made up of replies to critics, 
though the second part. on “The Gospel 
of John and early Christian worship,” 
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is new. The suggestion of using the 
Gospel of John for this purpose was 
evidently made by Professor Michaelis: 
Dr. Cullmann goes over the same ground 
as Michaelis, and points out his agree- 
ments and disagreements. Much of all 
this is quite familiar ground to Angli- 
cans—it is part of our tradition to in- 
tespret the Fourth Gospel sacramentally. 
In fact we have a hard time interpreting 
it any other way! This is simply the 
result of the central and traditional out- 
look of Anglicanism: we have not had 
to struggle (at least not recently) for 
the recovery of sacramental views. That 
struggle is evidently going on at pres- 
ent in the Swiss church, and the book 
has therefore a very practical bearing. 

But for all our Anglican familiarity 
with the general point of view, there 
in the book to interest and 
instruct us. The earliest surviving Chris- 
tian prayer is the Marana tha (“Our 
Lord, come!” not “Our Lord has come”), 
and 


putable. 


is much 


its eschatological outlook is indis- 
Although early Christian wor- 
ship was orientated eschatologically, at 
the same time it took for granted the 
‘eal presence of the Lord (=Christ) in 
his community, esp. at the Eucharist. 
All these points, and more, are made 
with great clarity and cogency by Dr. 
Cullmann. Readers of his 
Christus und die Zeit, 
lated by Professor Filson, will be in- 
this book, and also in his 
signification de la 


important 
recently trans- 


terested in 
essay, “La 
Céne dans le christianisme primitif” (Re- 
vue d'Histoire et de Philosophie religieuse, 
1736). 
the anti-sacramentalist will find himself 


Sainte 


It would seem that before long 
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in terra incognita when he enters the 
realm of New Testament scholarship! 
6. 


Biblical Criticism and Heresy in Milton. 
By George Newton Conklin. New 
York: King’s Crown Press (Colum 
bia Univ. Press), 1949, pp. X + 137 
$2.50. 


Mr. Conklin’s thesis is that the im- 
plication of the full title of Milton’s 
De doctrina—John Milton, an English- 
man, His Christian Doctrine, Compiled 
from the Holy Scriptures Alone—is cor- 
rect: that his distinctive views were in 
fact based upon his scriptural studies, 
whatever other thought may have in- 
fluenced him. He gives a brief descrip- 
tion of Renaissance biblical criticism, 
and shows that Milton was in his own 
right a competent biblical critic. The 
evaluation of rabbinic influence in Milton 
advanced by Harris Fletcher is rejected 
in favor of a view that Milton’s des- 
cription of his own method in the De 
doctrina is the truth. H. G. 


Old Wine in New Bottles: A Modern 
Interpretation of the Ten Command- 
ments. By Gardiner M. Day. New 
York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1949, pp. 
118. $2.00. 


The title is accurate, save that the 
author for good measure includes in 
his short book an eleventh chapter on 
“The Two Great Commandments.” Here 
is a good book either for an adult edu- 
cation group to study or for anyone who 
gives instructions on the Decalogue. The 
autho-, Rector of Christ Church in Cam- 
hridge, Mass., writes excellently for 
educated readers, and expects them to 
consider critically his applications of 
the ancient code to the problems of 
Christian duty and belief in our time. 
He acknowledges his debt to Canon R. 
HW. Charles’ The Decalogue for histori- 


cal and critical data. N. B. N. 


The Best of Studdert Kennedy. By A 
Friend, with an Introduction by 
William Temple. New York: Harp- 
er, 1948, pp. 173. $2.00. 


This is an excellently planned col- 
lection of excerpts from the writings of 
Studdert Kennedy. When one cannot 
own the originals, such a collection is 
very helpful. The whole book is il- 
luminated by the affectionate and un- 
derstanding tribute paid by the late 


Lyman Pierson Powell. By Charles S$ 
MacFarland. New York: Philosophi 
cal Library, 1949, pp. 299. $3.75. 


This biography was published last 
spring, but Dr. Powell’s life and ser- 
vice in the Church deserve a brief re- 
view notice even at this late date. 

The story of Dr. Powell’s life is well 
told, and the importance of his service 
duly emphasized. While some may differ 
in their opinion from that of the au- 
thor, in regard to his subject’s relation- 
ship to Christian Science, it is one that 
is worth while recording. F. A. M. 


By C. H. Dodd. 
1950, 


About the Gospels. 
Cambridge University Press, 
pp. 45. $1.00. 


Like The Bible Today, published in 
1947 (and now, we are glad to see, in 
its third printing), this little book com- 
presses into a few pages what is essen- 
tial for a fresh approach to its subject 
matter. In its quality of leaving aside 
the superfluous and getting at the heart 
of the matter it shows again, as the 
earlier volume did, the masterly hand of 
the man who is perhaps Britain’s fore- 
most Biblical scholar. 

The first chapter deals with the char- 
acter of Mark’s Gospel—why it is called 
a Gospel and not a Life or Memoirs— 
and the significance of its issuance just 
after the Neronian fire. The second tells 
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the early years of Christianity, what are 
its limitations, and what its value. In 
chapter three Dr. Dodd treats of Gospel 
writing, and in particular of Matthew 
as the teaching Gospel and Luke as the 
Gospel of the Christian mission to the 
world. Chapter four is perhaps most 
important for Episcopalians: it shows 
that and in what way the Fourth Gospel 
is an interpretation of the Gospel, in 
which John makes explicit the meaning 
of the story of Jesus as “the meaning 
which all creation holds’—“what God 
means by this universe, and what He 
means by our own lives in His uni- 
verse.” 

The chapters were originally broadcast 
as part of the B.B.C. Sunday morning 
services, and deserve a wide circulation 
here as well as in Great Britain. 4.6. 


Das Evangelium des Johannes. By Ru- 
dolf Bultmann. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 11th ed., 1950, 
pp. 8* + 563, with Ergdnzungshe/t 
(48 pp.). DM 31.50. 


The new edition is identical with the 
1oth (completed 1941), save that a 
number of misprints have been cor- 
rected (but not all: German printers 
like others have difficulty with “foreign” 
words, esp. Hebrew and Greek), and 
that 48 pages of corrections and addi- 
tions have been added—not at the end 
of the volume but in a separate pamph- 
let, which is more ionvenient provided 
one does not mislay it! Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s commentary on St. John is one of 
the greatest ever written. One can learn 
from it even when one disagrees—as 
the late Professor Easton is reported to 
have remarked, “I never learned more 
from any commentary, and I never 
disagreed more often with any.” One 
great additional value in this edition is 
the full Table of Contents, which is 
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especially necessary since Dr. Bultmann 
rearranges the text considerably. 
F. G. 


Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. V.5, onoma—horaéd. Ed. 
by Gerhard Friedrich. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer; August, 1950. DM 


3.90. 


This latest installment contains arti- 
cles of extraordinary interest: the con- 
clusion of the article onoma, with ex- 
cellent discussions of the problems of 
baptism “in the name” etc. and of the 
whole ancient and biblical theory of 
the equation of “name” and “person- 
ality” (or even “person”); opisé, with 
the problems involved in “after me 
cometh” and “get behind me;” finally 
hoplon and the beginning of the im- 
mensely important article horaé. So im- 
portant is this Lexicon that the student 
who does not know German should be 
counselled to learn the language—if he 
intends to do serious study of the New 
Testament! It is earnestly to be hoped 
that it may someday be translated. In 
the meantime, a few single articles are 
appearing in English, but only the longer 
ones. G. 


Stories from Holy Writ. By Helen Wad- 
dell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950, pp. xi + 244. $2.75. 


These are stories based upon _inci- 
dents in the lives of great figures of the 
Bible—patriarchs, kings, apostles and 
others—sixteen in all, some quite brief, 
all of them enchanting for their economy 
and beauty of narration. 

They appeared originally between 1914 
and 1920 im a missionary magazine 
called Daybreak, the earlier of them hav- 
ing been told first to the author’s ne- 
phews and nieces, and never intended 
for publication in book form. But those 
who read them when they were the 
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younger generation have demanded them 
for their children in turn. One can 
readily see why! 

- Those who know Dr. Waddell’s writ- 
ing from Peter Abelard, Medieval Latin 
Lyrics, The Wandering Scholars, Beasts 
and Saints, The Desert Fathers, or Lyrics 
from the Chinese will know what a 
treat to expect here, and they will not 
be disappointed. H. G. 


Daily Prayer Book: Ha-Siddur ha-Sha- 

lem. Translated and annotated by 
Philip Birnbaum. New York: He- 
brew Publishing Co., 1949, pp. xxiii 
-- 790. $3.50. 


Christians who are interested in Juda- 
4 or in Jewish worship, should study 
the Jewish Prayer Book. The pulse- 
beat of any vital religion is found in its 
prayers. Fortunately we have several 
editions, with English translation oppo- 
site the Hebrew text, and with running 
notes and expositions (as in the present 
volume and also in Rabbi Hertz’s fine 
edition) or a companion volume (as in 
the late Israel Abrahams’ fine Com- 
panion to the Prayer Book, a work of 
great learning and spiritual insight). The 
American reader is fortunate now in 
having Rabbi Birnbaum’s book at hand. 
It is not a translation into “modern” 
English, but it does avoid the archaisms 
that still cling to both Bible and Prayer 
Book, both Jewish and Anglican. The 
rule is the one which was 
followed in the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament (1946); 
archaic pronouns—thee, thou, thy, etc— 
are still used for prayers addressed to 
God; but in all other cases the modern 
you and your have taken their place. 
Christians ought to study this book. 
It would help them to understand Ju- 
daism better, and to get rid of the 
prejudices that still plaster the crumbling 


walls of partition between us. 


excellent 


might be mentioned that the Prayer 
Book contains the Pirke Aboth, “Ethics 
of the Fathers”, read on Sabbaths be- 
tween Passover and New Year. It is 
one of the tractates of the Mishnah, 
which is the foundation of the Talmud, 
and it contains traditional Jewish lore 
from the days before our era _ began, 
and down to the end of the second cen- 
tury and even later. It might almost 
be called a guide for seminarians—i.e. 
rabbinic students. Everyone interested 
in the Jewish background of the New 
Testament and the early Church should 
be familiar with it. And here it is, 
part of the Prayer Book, pp. 477-534, 
in a beautiful modern translation with 
notes. Among other special features 
there is a beautiful new prayer for the 
State of Israel (p. 790). 


Achtzehngebet und Vaterunser und der 
Reim. By Karl Georg Kuhn. Tii- 
bingen: Mohr, 1950, pp. ili + 51. 
DM 6.80. 


first number in a new 
Untersuchungen 


is the 
Wissenschaftliche 
zum Neuen Testament, edited by J. 
Jeremias and O. Michel. The author 
compares the Lord’s Prayer with the 
Eighteen Benedictions in its ancient 
Palestinian recension, and shows how the 
thought of the latter is both reinter- 
preted—from a Christian point of view— 
and summed up in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Further, on the assumption that the 
Lord’s Prayer existed in Aramaic, he 
shows that it probably had rhyme as 
well as metre (i.e. stress metre), as 
had also the Eighteen Benedictions. But 
there are two difficulties in the way. 
The Eighteen Benedictions have pre- 
sumably always been in Hebrew, not 
Aramaic, and the Lord’s Prayer was 
perhaps also in Hebrew before it was 
translated into Greek. Further, as read- 
ers of the late Professor Burney’s Poetry 


This 


series, 
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4 


of Our Lord realize, the resonant Ara- 
maic personal endings are few and simi- 
lar, so that a kind of rhyme is almost 
inevitable. 

The author insists that “Deliver us 
from the evil one” is the proper mean- 
ing of the last petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer; but the Jewish parallel would 
seem to suggest “evil” in general, the 
“evils” of life that try one’s soul and 
put a strain on his faith—like the evil 
companion, the evil neighbor, and the 
misfortunes the Jew prays to be deliv- 
ered from, at the beginning of the 
synagogue service. (“Satan,” there, is 
the “adversary who destroys.”) “Evil 
One”, though supported by the R. V., 
is too much dependent upon a theologi- 
cal theory. But in spite of these cri- 
ticisms, the little book is full of good 
things, and must be taken into account 
by all serious students of the gospels. 

F. Cc. G. 


Novi Testamenti Biblia Graeca et Latina. 
Edited by Joseph M. Bover, S. J. 
Madrid: Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientificas, 1950, pp. 
Ixxx + 770 + 770 + 6. 


This is a second edition of Father 
Bover’s Greek and Latin New Testa- 
ment; a review of the first edition (1943) 
was published in the ATR, Volume 
XXIX, pp. 247-250. The new edition 
of this magnificent work has been im- 
proved chiefly by introducing a modern 
punctuation into the Vulgate. For ex- 
ample, the old punctuation of Matt. 
28:5f was: Respondens . . dixit mulieri- 
bus: Nolite timere vos: scio enim, quod 
Jesum, qui crocifixus est, ghaeritis: non 
est hic: surrexit enim, sicut dixit. venite 
et videte locum, ubi positus erat Dom- 
inus. The punctuation is like a medieval 
manuscript prepared for reading aloud. 
Its colons are as common as the com- 


mas in the King James Version, which 


is everywhere acknowledged to be “over- 
punctuated.” But in the new edition, 
conformably to modern style, we read: 
Respondens . . dixit mulieribus: Nolite 
timere vos; scio enim quod Jesum qui 
crucifixls est qhaeritis. Non est hic; 
surrexit enim, sicut dixit. Venite et 
videte locum, ubi positus erat Dominus. 

In addition, there are the usual cor- 
rections of misprints, besides which the 
Editor has introduced references to scrip- 
ture parallels at the foot of the Latin 
pages. The important Addenda and 
Emendanda on p. Ixxx should not be 
overlooked. 


It is a great advantage to have the 
Latin of the Clementine Vulgate on the 
right-hand page (unlike some other Greek- 
Latin New Testaments, in which the 
paging alternates). In this edition, the 
Greek is always at the left, the Latin 
is always at the right. 

Finally, the book is printed in a per- 
fectly beautiful font of Greek type, and 
has a very full apparatus of variant 
readings. 
St. Augustine: The of the 


Greatness 


Soul: The Teacher. Translated and 
annotated by Joseph M. Colleran. 
Pp. 255. $3.00. St. Athanasius: The 


Life of Saint Anthony. Newly trans- 
lated and annotated by Robert T. 
Meyer. Pp. 154. $2.50. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1950. (Ancient 
Christian Writers, vols. 9 and 10). 


Both these volumes reflect the high 
standards of translation into clear and 
idiomatic English which are being main- 
tained in the Ancient Christian Writers 
series. Both contain relatively thorough 
notes, though in neither does there seem 
to have been much original research. 
For instance, when Augustine suddenly 
introduces some facts about the vivisec- 
tion of worms into his philosophical dis- 
cussion of the soul, Colleran does not 
explain either the presence of the facts 
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or Ahgustine’s embarrasement. A _ref- 
erence to H. I. Marrou, Saint Augustin 
et la fin de la culture antique (Paris, 
1938; reprinted 1949), would have been 
helpful. In this respect Meyer’s work 
is more critical; he tries to explain 
Athanasius’ stress on demons in the life 
of Anthony, and to relate it to popular 
belief in the fourth century. Both books 
will be useful to teachers who are in- 
troducing classes to the thought of Au- 
gustine and Athanasius. R. M. G. 


The Office of the Holy Communion as 

set forth by John Merbecke. By 
Edmund H. Fellowes. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1949, pp. 
42. $5.00. 


A sumptuous and meticulously faith- 
ful reproduction of the Communion sec- 
tion of Merbecke’s great Booke of Com- 
mon Praier Noted (1550), with biblio- 
graphical and technical introductions and 
with an interlinear translation of Mer- 
becke’s music in terms of modern no- 
tation. This is an edition of 750 num- 
bered copies, exhibiting the best tradi- 
tion of the Oxford printers. P. V. N. 


Au Service de Dieu Vivant. Hommage 
de reconnaisance 4 M. Emile Brun- 
ner. Lausanne: Imprimerie la Con- 
corde, 1950, pp. 128. 


This is a volume of essays in honor 
of Dr. Brunner’s sixtieth birthday, writ- 
ten by a group of professors and pastors 
in the French-speaking part of Switzer- 
land. The work of Brunner that appeals 
to them most strongly is not the doc- 
trinal but the moral—a very different 
appeal from that which we know in 
America. The essays range from one on 
the papal encyclical Divino afflante Spir- 
it and one on the episcopate and Chris- 
tian unity and one on the N. T. defini- 
tion of a sacrament, to the subject of 
confirmation and a paper on the intel- 


lectual life of the Christian and one on 
the social implications of the N. T. 
message. The Swiss Protestant Churc 
is certainly alive intellectually, and th 
small volume is a worthy tribute to 
great man, and also a worthy contr 
bution to the literature of theology. 
CG. 


Ueberlieferung: Phanomenologisch 
und religionssoziologische Untersuch 
ungen tiber den Traditionalismus der 
Christlichen Lehre. By Nikolav 
Monzel. Bonn: Peter Hanstein Ver- 
lag, 1950, pp. 196. DM 8.50. 


Die 


This book is a thinly veiled apolog 
for the Roman tradition of theology. I 
represents a thesis with which the autho 
established himself as teacher at th 
University of Bonn (a AHabilitations 
schrift). It is a learned and _ scholar; 
book, which lacks, however, any origina 
idea. The author takes care to refut 
un- and anti-Catholic theories, e.g. thos 
of Troeltsch or Scheler, although h 
also recognizes their significance. 

The whole book is written in th 
worst tradition of German Griindlichkei 
—which quotes a thousand sources with 
out illuminating the mind or saying any: 
thing that transcends the horizon o' 
knowledge already held. If the Ro- 
man Church cannot produce anything 
more vital and vivid than books like 
this, its own vitality and its very life 
seem to be doomed. R. K. 


White Witch Doctor. By Louise A. 
Stinetorf. Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster Press, 1950, pp. 276. $3.00. 


A novel about a missionary nurse ir 
Africa and her experiences as circum: 
stances compelled her to be physiciar 
and surgeon to the natives of the area 
The narrative is absorbing, and man- 
ages to convey the mood and tempe! 
of the heroine from her arrival on 
through to the end of her work. u. 


G. 
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